the 


VETERINARY REVIEW, 


EcHors OF THE THIRTIETH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
UNITED STATES VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION.—In 
this issue we conclude the publication of the papers read at 
the First Veterinary Congress, with the address of welcome 
offered by ex-President Dr. W. L. Williams. The report of 
the special committee on veterinary education, and that of the 
standing committee on intelligence and education, are here 
presented to our readers. 

While the suggestions offered in both papers differ some- 
what, and those recommended by the chairman of the special 
committee are more extensive, they both agree as to the neces- 
sity of first obtaining an act of incorporation as the essential 
basis for the accomplishment of the other changes, and to that 
object the main efforts of the Association must now be directed. 
We understand that a committee has already been appointed, 
and it is to be hoped that the gentlemen to whom this work 
has been entrusted will give their serious attention to it. 

It is customary on occasions similar to that of the Veteri- 
nary Congress, that all special subjects should receive, when 
brought before the assembly, immediate discussion. But, for 
peculiar reasons, this was not done in Chicago, and the reports 
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574 EDITORIAL. 


of the three special committees were allowed to pass without _ 


any amount of consideration. The report on veterinary edu- _ 


cation is now before the profession. All of us are interested, 


all of us have a right to make remarks and to expose our _ 
criticisms. The REVIEW is open to all, and we hope our © 


friends will take advantage of the opportunity offered. The | 


radical changes suggested cannot be undertaken without free 
discussion and without uniform decision, and no great good © 
would be realized when the committee appointed at the sug- _ 
gestion of Dr. Osgood meets unless they have been made | 
thoroughly acquainted with an expression of the opinions of _ 
all veterinarians in the country, whether they be practitioners _ 


engaged only in private practice or connected with our veteri- 
nary colleges. 


VETERINARY SOCIETIES.—We cannot help feeling highly | ie 
gratified as to the results that will follow the repeated sug-_ 


gestions of the REVIEW to the important necessity for the 
organization of veterinary societies as a means of elevating 
our profession, in creating among our brethren better feelings 
of sociability and of exchanges of professional views. Often 
have we called the special attention of our colleagues in the 
State to the fact that New York stood, on that subject, be- 
hind other States in the Union, and to our remarks no doubt 
the organization known as the New York State Veterinary 
Society owes the first steps taken for the unification of the 
splendid body of veterinarians which now compose it. 

But one society only—even though it be a State one—in 
New York was scarcely sufficient, so calls came often for the 
creation of others, and no doubt the letter of our worthy 
friend, Dr. L. McLean, published in our last issue, must have 
proved the last spark necessary to start the big fire which is 
now raging in the Empire City. 

Dr. Hanson thought he would start the ball, and to that 
effect laid his first plans to organize a veterinary society in the 
cities of New York and Brooklyn. On his side Dr. Giffen, 
as Secretary of the State Society for the County of New York, 
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EDITORIAL. 


acted in the same direction, and while both gentlemen were 
acting individually, ignorant of each other’s action, a call was 
made for a meeting to take place at the office of Dr. Huide- 
koper on the 25th of January. 

The meeting took place, and the Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation of New York County was organized. 

Dr. Hanson, who had already notified a number of mem- 
bers of the work in which he was engaged, and had received 
from them promises of assistance, secured a room for the 
meeting and selected a date suitable to all; he saw at once 
the possible danger which might result from an attempt to 
form a double organization, and gave up his project, deciding 
to notify his friends to join the ranks of the County Society, 
by attending its first meeting, which is to take place on the 
first Tuesday of February, further notice of which will be 
given. 

We have received the following concise report from the 
Secretary : 


TE ORGANIZATION OF THE ‘‘ VETERINARY MEDIOAL ASSOCIATION OF 
New York Country. 


A meeting of the veterinarians of New York City, pursuant to an invitation 
received from Dr. Th. Giffen, County Secretary of the New York State Veterin- 
ary Medical Society, was called at Dr. Huidekoper’s office on the 25th of Jan- 
uary, 1894, to organize the above named Association. 

Among those present were: Drs. Huidekoper, Robertson, Giffen, Ryder, 
Conklin, Gill, Neher, Beckett, Hanson, Buckley, Richards, Loomis, Sherwood, 
Delaney, Farley, Swan, O’Shea, Bieser, Parkerson, Doyle, C. Cattanach, Turner, 
Burchstedt, Amelying, Dickson, J. S. Cattanach, J. J. Cattanach and several 
others. Dr. W. H. Hoskins, President of the United States Veterinary Medical 
Association, was also present. 

Dr. Th. Giffen called the meeting to order and stated that the object of the 
meeting was to organize an association upon the following basis: 

I. To hold regular meetings to discuss professional subjects for mutual im- 
provement, and to improve the status of the veterinary profession by bringing its 
members into more intimate relationship, and consolidating them as a distinctive 
professional body in the community. 

II. To regulate veterinary affairs and methods in the education and practice 
of veterinary medicine, to be in harmony with the conformity to the regulations 
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of the New York State Veterinary Society and the United States Veterinary 
Medical Association. 

- At the suggestion, and by motion of Dr. Th. Giffen, Dr. Hoskins was nom- 

_ inated temporary Chairman of the meeting; he thanked the members present for 

_ the honor conferred upon him, and suggested, as first business, the election of 

officers, which resulted as follows: President, R. S. Huidekoper; Vice-Presi- 


organization, of which Dr. Robertson was named Chairman. 
A long discussion then took place on the propriety of allowing or rejecting 
for admission into the Society non-graduates practicing in New York. Dr. 
3 Giffen then moved that ‘‘two months be allowed to legalized (registered) 
_ practitioners to present their names for admission when the same shall be sub- 
Be to the action of the Society. All other members must be graduates of 
: - recognized veterinary schools in good standing before being recognized by the 
Society.” Carried. 
A Board of Censors was then appointed by the President, with Dr. A. Liau- 
tard as Chairman. 
On motion of Dr. Neher, Dr. Hoskins was unanimously elected honorary 
member of the Association. 
On the evening of the first Tuesday of each month the regular meetings will 
be held, and until further directions from the Society the same will take place 
Dr. Huidekoper’s. 


A NEw VETERINARY JOURNAL.—The first number of the 
Veterinary Magazine has just been issued. It is edited by the 

_ veterinary faculty of the Veterinary Department of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. We wish to this recent addition to our 
professional literature a long life and a brilliant and successful 
career, a wish which we feel confident will be realized, judg- 

: _ ing from the appearance and contents of the January number. 
pa 
Canipa WirHouT ENCEPHALON.—Goetz has been suc- 
cessful in removing the large brain from dogs, and having 
them live some days thereafter, a feat which, up to the pres- 
ent time, has been thought impossible. The first animal re- 
mained fifty-one days alive, the second ninety-two days, and 
he third. subject was killed eighteen months after -extirpa- ne 
tion, in perfect health.—Ber. Th. Woch. 
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RIGINAL ARTICLES. 
ADDRESS* 

sol THE UNITED STATES VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Dr. W. L. 

GENTLEMEN :—It is highly gratifying to all to meet so 
large a number here to-day, which is surely the largest 
attendance in the history of our Association, and the largest 
gathering of veterinarians ever held in America. 

We meet to-day for the fourth time under a new departure 
in the customs of our Association, the initial step having 
been taken by holding our twenty-seventh annual meeting 
in this city three years ago. 

Prior to that date the membership and meetings were 
practically confined to the Atlantic States, and although 
bearing a national name had few of the characteristics of a 
national organization. 

The meetings were poorly attended, the papers presented 
were few, and the interest taken in the organization was 
entirely too weak. 

When, however, our Association broke from its old 
moorings, and held part of its meetings in the West, great 
changes came, new interest was awakened, and substantial 
progress made. Our meetings have been attended by more 
than double the number of members previous to the new 
era, and instead of one-day sessions we began three years 
ago with a two-day meeting, increasing last year to three 
days, and this year, under special conditions, to four days, and 
yet we have riot had at any of these meetings sufficient time 
for the proper consideration of highly interesting and 
instructive papers and reports presented. 

It seems doubtful now if our meetings in future will be of 
less than four days’ duration. 

Our membership has increased during this era from 
nearly two hundred to three hundred and fifty-five, an 
increase of 75 per cent., and to-day you are asked to consider 


*Delivered before the First Veterinary Congress of America. STREGNG, & 
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applications for membership from nearly eighty veterinarians. 
Aside from enlarging the scope of the Association and 
reaching over large territory, the chief change has been in 
_ regard to the admission of members. Not alone has close 
_ scrutiny been exercised in admitting members, by which for 
the first time in the history of our Association many appli- 
_ cants have been refused admittance, but our organic laws 
_ have been changed, elevating the standard for membership, 
and defining clearly the conditions under which applicants 
may be admitted, requiring that they must be graduates of 
a veterinary college requiring not less than three years’ 
attendance of six months each, and having on its teaching 
staff no less than four duly qualified veterinarians. 

This act excludes from possible membership the future 
graduates of a vast majority of veterinary colleg*s in 
America. To some this appears a radical measure, and has 
created a very considerable interest in our Association. 
Your comitia minora will report also a refusal to recognize 
graduates of some existing veterinary colleges who do not 
fall immediately within the amendment. It is very clear to 
you all that we have in this country a number of veterinary 
colleges which are mere diploma mills, without professional 

existence or aspiration. 

Several of these are anxious to have a cloak of respecta- 
bility thrown over them through the recognition by us of 
their graduates. Your officers have had numerous anxious 
letters of inquiry from.some of these college authorities 
_ asking by what means their graduates could be admitted to 
pee ranks. We could only reply that they must, if they 

desired recognition by us, bring their colleges up to the 

_ standard fixed by us. They reply that as private institutions 

they cannot exist because of lack of financial aid except they 
an inferior education. 

They admittedly sacrifice professional training to money- 
making. The interest manifested by some of the colleges 

excluded is good evidence of the growing power of our 
Association, and of the correctness our move a 
_ standard of education. 
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Our colleges of the money-making class are rapidly 
crowding our professional ranks with incompetent men dis- 
tinctly in excess of the demand, and are bringing us to the 
same point eventually attained by everything in Nature—a 
question of the survival of the fittest. In most parts of our 
country the overcrowding is resulting seriously to our 
professional welfare, causing extreme hardships to our 
members from want of support, driving some of them out 
of the profession, and, still worse, pushing others into 
disreputable practices in order to gain a livelihood. 

This is a time of peril to our profession and Association, 
and it behooves every man to stand firmly for these, striving 
incessantly for higher education, professional integrity and 
ethics. 

We have nothing to do with veterinary education as it 
may be conducted by a given school, but we can and must 
dictate what education shall be required for admission to our 
Association, and we should constantly encourage as a body 
higher and better education, and constantly assure colleges 
standing for this advancement to-day, that they will be the 
schools which the profession will support in the future. 

Our experience during the past three years of expansion 
of our Association in membership and territory, demonstrates 
quite clearly that our laws are of such character as to 
seriously interfere with the working of our organization. 

The provision of our Constitution requiring semi-annual 
meetings of your comitia minora was not a hardship while 
all members resided within a radius of from three hundred 
to four hundred miles, but now we find them scattered 
almost across the continent, and this semi-annual meeting 
demands of a portion of these a very considerable outlay of 
money, and a loss of five or six days with the incident hard- 
ship of travel, for the purpose of meeting with this committee 
for a few hours. This semi-annual meeting should be abol- 
ished, and other means found for transacting the Association’s 
business; or, if the present system must prevail, provision 
should be made for at least paying from the Association funds 
the necessary traveling expenses of attending members. é 
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A At the last semi-annual meeting of our comitia minora 
some members attended at a personal outlay of nearly $100 
each, an expenditure which you should ask of no member. 

The question of making our Association a representative 
_body based upon State and local veterinary organization has 

_ at times been mentioned, and it is respectfully suggested 
- that if it is to be attempted the matter should not be long 
delayed. 

Our advanced requirements for membership make it © 
impracticable to affiliate with or base our organization upon 
_ State Associations so long as their requirements for admission 

fall below ours. 

Preferring rather to an you to proceed with the very 
interesting and extensive programme before you than to 
detain you further, I bid you all a most hearty welcome to 
our Congress, trusting that you will be highly entertained 
and instructed. 


By Dr. A. LiavtTarp, V.M., Chairman.* gee, 
Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN: When ‘at our last 

meeting in Boston I suggested the propriety of having three 
special topics presented for discussion to-day, and when 
among those I named “ Veterinary Education” as one which 
might interest all of us, I was carelessly overlooking the fact 
that in all probability our worthy President would name me 
as one of the committee, and not only has Dr. Williams 
called me to that duty, but he was in his turn careless enough 
to name me Chairman. This is my excuse for rising at this 
moment, ready todo my duty, but also well prepared to ask of 
you the greatest indulgence for the deficiency of my remarks. 
In making the appointment of the Committee, Dr. Wil. 
liams, besides myself, named Prof. C. P. Lyman and Prof. 
Stalker, and upon us the task of considering this vast sub- 


*Report of the Committee on Veterinary Education read before the First 
Veterinary Congress of America 
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VETERIN ARY EDUCATION. 


_ ject of Veterinary Education devolved. At a meeting of the 
-Comita Minoria held in New York, Prof. Lyman and myself 
being present, we presented a plan to treat the subject, which 

would give to each one of the members a special period to 
consider, which we propose to name: Veterinary Education, 
as it was;—as it ts ;—and as it should be, at least in our esti- 
- mation. Prof. Stalker, notified of his appointment and of the 
_ part he was to write upon, was unable to do justice to the 
_ subject and declined to serve. On his notifying the President, 
Prof. N. B. Niles, of Ames, Iowa, was named in his place, 


the writing of their parts. There was some misunderstanding, 
however, as to which parts each of those gentlemen would 
_ take, but this was soon arranged, | believe, satisfactorily, and 
_ everything went smoothly until a short while ago, when one of 
the gentlemen, on account of ill health, gave up his part. 


the result of their labors I am about to present. EA 
VETERINARY EDUCATION AS IT WAS! 
The history of Veterinary Education in America can be 
_ briefly written, For many years after the settlement of the 
- country there were no veterinarians or veterinary colleges. 
It was not until the value of domestic animals reached an 
_ enormous sum, and the success of the veterinary colleges in 
_ Europe had been noted, that the great need of veterinarians 
_ began to be felt. In 1806, Dr. Benjamin Rush, who had 
traveled in Europe, and noted the success of the schools there, 
wrote a letter to the Agriculture Society of Philadelphia, 
_ regarding the necessity of establishing a veterinary depart- 
ment in connection with the University of Pennsylvania. 

His letter was discussed, but no steps were taken to estab- 
lish the department. In 1851, Mr. G. H. Dadd started a 
5 veterinary journal in Boston; this continued only about one 
ear, but was eventually revived under another name. Soon 
after this, Mr. Dadd and some of his associates started the 
_ first veterinary college in the country, which, like the journal, 
was short-lived. In 1857, a veterinary college was organized 
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in New York City, and chartered as the New York College 
RS of Veterinary Surgeons. This school, although not very suc- 
cessful in securing students, continued its existence until 
oo 1875, when it closed its doors, Soon after this, however, it 
_ was again started and has continued to the present time. 
3 About 1862, some members of the Board of Agriculture in 
Upper Canada recognizing the need of teaching veterinary 
E a science, to further the plan of organizing a college sent one 
_ of their members to Europe to confer with Prof. Dick, of 
a Edinburgh. 
Dr. Andrew Smith was recommended for the principal of 
the new college, was secured, and began work in 1862 by 
giving lectures to agricultural students. A complete course 
- was soon arranged, and the first graduates sent out in 1866. 
_ The growth of this school was at first slow but steady, and it 
became the first successful school founded in America. 


_ The year 1866 seems to have been an auspicious one for the 
- advancement of veterinary science, for we find two colleges 
started during the year. The Montreal Veterinary College 

_ which has continued a successful career with Dr. McEach- 

ran as principal, and the Philadelphia Veterinary Col- 

_ lege, which kept up an organization for some time but without 

a regular course of instruction. In 1868, Dr. James Law 

was added to the Faculty of Cornell University as Professor 

of Veterinary Science, and Dr. Prentice to that of the Free 
= Industrial University, Soon after this, lectures on veterinary 
science were given to agricultural students at the Ohio, Mas- 

- sachusetts and lowa agricultural and mechanical colleges. 

K = _ The American Veterinary College began its existence in 

1875 with Dr. A. Liautard, a French graduate, at its head. 

This school was a success from the start and became an impor- 

tant factor in advancing veterinary medicine, In 1879 the 

— Agricultural and Mechanical College arranged a com- 

plete course of instruction on veterinary science with Dr. M. 

_ Stalker, who had been for some time lecturing to agricultural 

students, as dean of the department. This was the first 

veterinary school organized in connection with a State 

institution and under State supervision. Being 
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VETERINARY EDUCATION. 


in connection with an agricultural college, it was vigorously 
assailed by some, but its growth has been steady and its 
graduates have taken high rank. 

In 1883, the Chicago Veterinary College was chartered, 
being organized by Dr. A. H. Baker and others. This same 
year a veterinary department was added to Harvard Uni- 
versity with Dr. Lyman at its head. In 1884 the University 
of Pennsylvania followed suit by organizing a similar depart- 
ment under the charge of Dr. R. S. Huidekoper. Prior to 
this, about 1882, Dr. C. C. Lyford and some associates organ- 
ized at Minneapolis a veterinary college in connection with 
one of the medical schools. This continued until 1890, when 
the work stopped. About 1889, a department of veterinary 
medicine was added to the Ohio State University with Prof. 
H. J. Detmers in charge. The fall of 1890 saw the establish- 
ment of a similar department in the University of Minne- 
sota with Dr. Schwartzkopff as dean. This department 
gave instruction for about two years when it was discon- 
tinued. The opening of the National Veterinary College in 
Washington is known to all of us. During this year a col. 
lege called the Kansas City Veterinary College was started 
at Kansas City, Missouri. Since 1890 severai colleges have 
been organized in different parts of the country some of 
which are still in operation, and someof which have sus- 
pended. Within the past few years most of the agricultural 
and mechanical colleges have added a chair of veterinary 
science to their faculties, and many of the experiment stations 
have a veterinarian on the working staff, in some instances 
the professor of veterinary science is also veterinarian to the 
station, and in others the two positions are distinct. 

With the exception, possibly, of a few schools of which I 
have no information, such is briefly the history of our veteri- 
nary institutions. It will be noticed that while quite early in 
the history of the country the wealth invested in domestic 
animals was great, veterinary schools were slow to be estab- 
lished and were not well patronized when once started; that 
the interest in, and the facilities for obtaining a veterinary 
education did not advance nearly as rapidly as many other 
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branches of education. However, when this wealth became 
aan by contagious diseases imported from abroad, and 
the improvement in our domestic animals leading to the 

_ increase in value of individual animals, the demand for quali- 
fied veterinarians increased. This led to an increase in the 
a number of students at the existing colleges. The financial 
me _ success of the colleges, and the success of their graduates, 
and the increasing demand for qualified veterinarians led to 
the marked increase in the number of colleges in recent 


We have shown that there is at present about fifteen vet- 
erinary colleges in America. These colleges may be divided 

_ into two classes: 1st, those organized and chartered by in- 

_ dividuals or corporations and depending upon the fees of 

- _ Students for support; and 2d, those organized in connection 

_ with State educational institutions and controlled and sup. 

ported by the State. The first schools organized belong to 

the first class. The most important schools of this class are 

the American Veterinary College, New York College of 

_ Veterinary Surgeons, Toronto Veterinary College, Chicago 

Veterinary College, Kansas City Veterinary College and 
Ohio Veterinary College. 

The most important of the second class, named in order of 
date of organization, are the Iowa Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College, Veterinary Department Harvard University, 
Veterinary Department University of Pennsylvania, Veteri- 
nary ‘Department University of Ohio. With the excep- 
tion of the American Veterinary College (and we may here 
say parenthetically that this school will from now on, judg- 
ing by the last catalogue, more nearly resemble the schools 
of the second class, inasmuch as the course is now graded and 
extends over three sessions ), there is a vast difference in the 
two classes of colleges. Both have their friends and both 
have been criticised by those interested in the advancement 
of veterinary education. We will briefly discuss each, and 
note some of the criticisms which have been offered. pene 
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In the private schools, the course of instruction extends 
through two sessions of a little less than six months each. 
_ The course is not graded and a low standing is in many cases 
sufficient for entrance. The subjects taught in this class of 
colleges are similar in each, and the following list, taken from 
the latest catalogue of the Chicago Veterinary College, will 
_ serve as a sample: Theory and practice of veterinary medi- 
cine, anatomy, chemistry, physiology, materia medica, hel- 
é minthology, veterinary surgery, obstetrics, lameness, shoeing 
' F and examination for soundness, hygiene and management of 
diseased animals. 
- In the schools connected with State institutions, and also 
; = the American Veterinary College and McGill University, 
d the course of instruction extends over three sessions. In the 
E State schools these sessions are eight months each, thus 
making the time actually twice as long as in the private 
schools. The work is graded, examinations being held at the 
Students must pass an entrance examina- 
tion if it be not otherwise shown that the applicant is compe- 
- tent to carry on the work. To graduate, the student must 
_ have passed an examination on every subject taught with a 
grade of seventy-five per cent. or more. The subjects taught 
in these schools are similar in each. 
The following list, taken from the catalogue of the lowa 
_ Agricultural and Mechanical College Veterinary Department, 
will serve as an illustration : 
i. First Year.—Anatomy, English language, histology, prin- 
ciples of heredity, elementary botany, veterinary medicine, 
_ physiology, zoology, military drill, dissection and clinics, 
library work. 
Second Year.—Pharmaceutical botany, chemistry (general), 
materia medica, physiology, composition, zoology, anatomy, 
_ chemistry, veterinary medicine, ophthalmology, pathology, 
- (general), animal parasites, dissection and clinics, military drill. 
Third Year. Bacteriology, chemistry (toxicology, etc.), 
_ pathology, composition, -therapeutics, veterinary medicine, 
(principles and practice), operative surgery, surgery (general), 
anatomy, obstetrics, examinations for soundness, shoeing, 
principles of animal nutrition, cenlcs, thesis. 
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A comparison will show that there is no great difference 
in the curriculum of the two classes of schools. The principal 
subjects omitted are botany, zoology, and bacteriology. The 
omission of the last is worthy of special notice as this subject 
is the real foundation for a true knowledge of pathology. 

Being, then, no marked difference in the list of subjects 
taught, where does the difference lie? How cansome schools 
graduate students in one-half the time required by others? 
A careful study of the facilities of the different colleges to 
teach the subjects laid down in their curriculums, shows that 
there is a great difference regarding this point. The facilities 
for teaching some branches in the two-year colleges are good, 
while those for teaching others are very poor. It has been 
said that although the staff of instructors is large and may con- 
tain noted members of the profession, that as a principal part 
of their mediums are derived from private practice, they 
give but little time to the work of the college and that 
consequently the college does not receive the best work the 
instructor is capable of doing. The facilities for teaching 
anatomy, surgery and veterinary medicine we find good in 
most of these schools, but the facilities for teaching the cor- 
relative branches, subjects which if understood enable the 
student to better understand the strictly veterinary studies, 
are in all very poor. 

Proper laboratory room and the necessary apparatus are 
not at hand, and where these subjects are taught at all it is 
simply by lectures; as work in the laboratory is the essential 
feature in teaching such subjects as bacteriology, chemistry, 
botany, zoology, etc., it is not strange that the graduates of 
these schools know so little of these subjects. 

In the schools connected with the State educational insti- 
tutions the facilities for teaching all the correlative branches 
we tind exceedingly good. These institutions have well 
equipped laboratories which are accessible to the students of 
all the departments. These students are taught by men who 
have qualified themselves by years of careful study bearing 
on one particular science. Their entire time is given to the 
work, and when necessary to better the instruction classes are 


divided into sections. wt 
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. The facilities for instructing in anatomy, medicine, and 
_ surgery and other practical studies are nearly equal if not on 
a par with the other schools. Some have said that they are 
superior, and others have claimed that their facilities contain 
too few practising veterinarians and that the supply of chemi- 
cal material is in some inadequate, and that consequently 
_ while the graduates might be scientific, they were not practical. 
It is of course understood by all that the veterinarian 
should possess both a scientific and a practical knowledge of 
veterinary medicine and surgery; as but few students have 
obtained a knowledge bearing on the science of medicine 
before entering our veterinary colleges, such knowledge 
- must be acquired at college. It is evident that if not acquired 
at college it will never be obtained. Even if the practitioner 
of medicine be inclined to study science he has not at hand 
the necessary opportunities and other accomodations which 
are essential. 
‘The practical knowledge which the veterinarian should 
possess is acquired during the college course, and is con- 
tinued after graduation as long as veterinary medicine be 
intelligently practiced. The friends of State colleges answer 
the critic who says that there are too few veterinarians in 
the teaching corps and not enough clinical material, by 
. saying that those who are in the faculty devote almost their 
entire time to the work, and that as many clinical cases as 
can be studied by the students are at hand; that more 
cases than can be observed and studied are of no advantage, 
2 5 that even admitting a possible. tendency to become scholastic, 
| it is much to be preferred to empiricism which must follow, 
uly to a considerable extent, where the sciences are neglected. 
Briefly summarizing, we find that veterinary education is far 
in advance of what it has been in the past. That increasing 
demands for a higher and a more complete education have 
led to great improvement in our colleges during recent 
years. That by the organization of new schools having 
better facilities and longer courses of instruction, and through 
the untiring efforts of some of the older members of our 
profession, veterinary education has advanced to the place 
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_ which it now occupies. That there are now several places on 
this continent where a good scientific and practical veter- 
_ inary education can be obtained we think will be admitted by 
all. But we recognize also that there is much room for 
_ further improvement, and when we consider all the factors 
now at work in advancing veterinary education, we should 
_ not forget to include in the list of factors the action of this 
_ Society in advancing qualifications for membership last year, 
nor the teaching of the rudiments of veterinary science in 
7 most of our agricultural colleges, which leads to a better 
_ appreciation of the services of the veterinarian. ag 
We believe the outlook for the future is good. That we 


in time approach somewhere near our ideal of what 
veterinary education should be. 
VETERINARY EDUCATION AS IT SHOULD 2 p 

The report that I have presented to you as coming from 
the pen of our able colleague is interesting in many points. —__ si 
While in the first part he has concisely considered the subject ‘ O 
up to shortly after our first Centennial Exhibition in Phila- a 
delphia as, say, the first period of veterinary education as 7 V 

_ was, he closed his excellent paper by the consideration of his 

_ subject from then to date, or veterinary education as zt zs. q C 
To enter into the consideration of the third part of the C 
_ programme, the question that presented itself first to our , I 
_ mind was, what could be the best plan to follow. Was it to 3 : 
consider what was done in similar schools of Europe only— I 
was it to criticize these or was it simply to present to you t 
what we thought deficient in our American organizations, | é 
and offer our suggestions for improvement ? “te 


This last, we thought, was fulfilling the object better, and 
was, we believed, more in the spirit of our motion when 
made in Boston, September, 1892. 

: I propose, therefore, to take for objects of our critics and 
_ as requiring modifications the four following subjects: 

Ist. Recruiting of the Faculties of a School. 

2d. Admission to Matriculation. ne 
3d. Composition and Length of the Curriculum. | 
4th. Examination for Graduation and Degree Granted. 
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IST QUESTION—Kecruiting the Faculties of a School. 


The faculties of most of the veterinary schools all through 
the world are composed of gentlemen who, assuming the 
teachings of the various departments of medical education, 


are qualified as professors in the different chairs, and also of 


others who, more modest in their callings, are satisfied with 


ied the denomination of lecturers. On the professors devolves 


the greatest responsibility of the teachings—they are sup- 
posed to be thorough masters of their subjects, or at least 
sufficiently competent to deliver frequent lectures to initiate 
the students in the requirements of their department. In 
other words, a professor is, or at least ought to be, an 
expert on his special subject—and unless he is that expert, is 
he properly fitted for the position, is he deserving the 
professorship ? 

If we are right, let us consider if in our veterinary 
schools the recruiting of members of our faculties is carried 
out as it ought to be—always considering the subject of 
advantage to our veterinary students in their pursuit of 
veterinary education. 

We all know how easily veterinary schools can be 
organized in the United States, how little proper legislation 
of any value is required to allow a few persons to write a 
pompous and illustrated announcement, and how then the 
corps of teachers, of professors (I do not say experts) is made 
known publicly. It is unnecessary, and it would be improper, 
to mention special names; but I ask you, is there a school 
amongst those that are found in America, excluding perhaps 
those which have existed for several years back, is there one 
which possesses in its faculty a gentleman who truly deserves 
the title of professor, who has the right to claim it? Look 
at the announcements of the schools born of yesterday, of 
one, two, four or five years ago, and you will, I am sure, 
find in them, in their first as well as their last, the names of 
persons whose breeches were, when called to the professorship 
chair, still warm with the heat of the benches of the lecture 


-room, from where they just got out before being called to 
pass their examination for graduation. 
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And not only that—these newly elected professors are not 
even satisfied with these, allow me to say, usurped and false 
pretensions, but some go further; they who graduated yester- 
day become specialists—a plain, single knowledge of general 
- medicine or of a branch of medicine is not sufficient—this they 
= may by an extra amount of study, of intellectual labor, of extra 
work have gained possession of ; but a specialty, a mastership, 
$0 to speak, which ought to peouiee time, perhaps years, to 
u obtain, he who graduated in the early spring and budded out 


specialist. 
With one exception among our American schools, I know 
of none where a kind of apprenticeship, say two short years 
only, is required before a professorship can be looked for. 
What is done in Europe ? 
In the French, German, Italian, Swiss, Belgian and Aus- 
trian schools, which are those from which I have obtained 
_ proper information—I say nothing of the English-speaking col- 
leges and I have not been able to learn anything on the sub- 
_ject—in the continental schools the vacant chairs are obtained 
by competition. A stated time is announced and advertised 
through the various professional journals a long time before- 
hand, the requirements are presented in print, the length of 
the examination, written and oral, is mentioned, lectures are 
‘ to be delivered by the candidates, etc., etc., and to the best 
man the prize is granted. 
There the value of the man is fairly tested; he may bea 
recent graduate, he may be a practitioner in active work and 
a out of the school for some time, but unless he has 
ae satisfactorily before a proper board of examiners he 


does not receive the coveted nomination. 

We know well enough that there is a great difference 
between European and American institutions. The former, 
or at least those which we have taken for examples, are gov- 
- ernmental schools—the latter are almost entirely all private— 
esi the fact that the English schools are of the same nature 
_ may account for the fact that we believe the same state of af- 
_ fairs exists with them as doés on the continent. 
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_ nary education? We fear not, and on this account will draw 
the conclusions that are presented at the end of this report. 


2D QUESTION—Admission to Matriculation. 


If there be a measure essentially important to the advance- 
ment of veterinary education and the elevation of our pro- 
_ fession it is here—in the recruiting of young men properly 
fitted for the work. 

Compare the candidate to veterinary education of years 
ago to the one of our day and see‘the result obtained by him, 
whether at home or abroad. 

In France, already in my days, the intended student had 
to go into a preparatory school where special studies were re- 
quired of him. To-day no one is allowed to compete unless 
he possesses the diploma of B.S., of M.A., or one from some 
secondary classical or special college. 

In England the requirements for admission are quite severe, 
consisting in Reading, Dictation, English Grammar, English 
History or Geography, Arithmetic, and either French, Ger- 
man or Latin. 

In Belgium the candidate must have received an education 
which will allow him to receive the degree of Doctor of 
Natural Sciences. 

In Italy students are admitted only after having completed 
their studies in a high school. 

In Germany graduation froma high school is required, but 
as most students are intended to serve afterwards in the army, 
they are recruited accordingly and from the military ranks. 

On this continent the requirement of an examination before 
_ matriculation was first demanded by the American Veterinary | 
College, and this step was followed by all those colleges which 
came after her, with the exception of the New York College 
of Veterinary Surgeons, the Chicago Veterinary College, and 
one or two others, which require none, and though the exami- 
nation required by Harvard University seems to read in the 
announcement as being more severe than in any of the other 
sehools, all seem to be by their catalogues demanding sim. 
ply at least an evidence of a fair hand-writing and semi-pass- 


Is this to the advantage of the student—is it one to veteri. _ 
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asking either “an evidence of preliminary education sufficient 
to enable the student to follow the course of instruction,” or 
_ simply “an examination upon the ordinary branches of English 
education,” or again a still easier examination on “ reading, 
writing and spelling. 
<n This concise review shows us that the majority of the 
American schools are fully aware of the necessity of earlier 
education, and we are sure that none of them would dare to 
say that their requirements are sufficient in the state of ad- 
- vancement that we have reached. 
i How far weare from the days when a gentleman could go 
—toadean ofa faculty asking to have his name entered asa 
aaa — student, would pay his fees, go into the lecture room and listen 
"7 to the demonstration of subjects which in a very short time 
he would recognize as entirely beyond his comprehension, and 
- would leave the institution a poorer and no doubt a wiser 
. a man. Yes, those days are gone, and well it is for the sake of 
the profession, if not for the names of those who did not tell 
him from the start how unfit he was to study and unfit to ever 
become a veterinarian. 
_ And yet is enough exacted? Do we ask enough? Truly 
a young student who will come to us with a handsome hand- 
writing and with a faultless orthography may be considered 
as possessing a sufficient amount of education and of intelli- 
gence to enter our schools. He may be supposed and is un- 
_doubtedly far above the candidate of older days. But for 
himself and for the future of the profession, would it not be 
better to require more? If sucha high standing is demanded 
by the principal schools of the continent, if the knowledge of 
‘more than one language is exacted from the French and from 
the English colleges, can we remain satisfied with what we 
demand to-day, and merely leave the possession of an addi- 
tional foreign language as an optional subject for the examina- 
of matriculation ? 


3D QUESTION—Composition and Length of the Curriculum. 
This third question is a delicate one to consider; while for 
~ some years the length of studies has been for the majority of 
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with the exception of the two veterinary departments of Penn- 
sylvania and Harvard Universities, this has been considered 
by many insufficient. The subject has been carefully consid- 
ered by one of those schools and the result has been that the 
requirement of attendance has been extended to three years, 
and, as you know, this Association has by a unanimous vote 
decided to enforce this three years regulation and impose it 
on all the schools by denying admission to any graduate who 
could not show a diploma for at least a three years’ school 
attendance. It is not our object to consider this action of the 
Association. She hasa right to make her own laws, she has a 
right to exclude whom she pleases, and yet the question might 
be put, would it not have been better to bring the two year 
schools to adopt a three year term by showing them thatit was 
in their interests and in those of the profession that sucha > 
change was demanded ? = 

We are sure that there is not in our Association one man 
who can ignore the advantages that the student will obtain, 
and therefore the profession, by a longer stay at college. And 
if for one instant the candidate to matriculation, the intended 
student,would only be made aware of the various studies which 
he will have to go through, there is no doubt in our mind that 
he would turn his back toa school where his own intelligence 
would tell him that two sessions of six months, less the vacations 
and holidays, would be all that would be required of him. He 
would undoubtedly see for himself that he could not be grad- 
uated and be equal in knowledge, in theory or in practice with 
the one who would have given more time. 

Is it to say that three years are sufficient? Evidently no. 
A glance at the programmes of some of the various schools of 
Europe, England, France, Germany, Italy and Belgium shows 
that with but little alteration the various subjects are taught 
at those schools, viz: Veterinary Medicine, Comparative Path- 
ology, Materia Medica, Therapeutics, Pharmacology, Veteri- 
nary Surgery, Operative Surgery, Obstetrics, Anatomy, Path- 
ological, Surgical and Descriptive Histology, Physiology, 
Chemistry, Physics, Toxicology, Botany, Helminthology, 
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Natural History, Zoology, Meat Inspection, Sanitary Medi- 
cine, Shoeing, Biology, Bacteriology, External form of the 
_ horse, Teratology, Jurisprudence and Zootechny. 
It is unnecessary to say that none of our schools claim such 
-acurriculum, when they consider that European colleges de- 
‘mand all of them four years of ten months each—the schools 
of Sweden and Denmark asking even six years. 

We know that there is a great difference between the or- 
ganization of European and American veterinary institutions ; 
as we have said, the former are governmental, the others are 
most of them private undertakings; but is that a reason, would 
the private interests suffer if all the schools should ask 
three or four years, as they will inashort time to come? We 
have no hesitancy to say no, and as proof of it we can say that 
we know of one school that to-day, after having started this 
three years requirement, does already see the benefit of it by 
the increase in the number of its students. 

The competition that must exist among the schools must 
be one of advantages and opportunities to the student, and on 
that account the result must be striking to the careful observer. 
A better curriculum will mean a larger and more select at- 
tendance of students and an advancement for the profession. 


ATH for Graduation and 
Degrees Granted. 

Facility of matriculation and short attendance at the school 
must necessarily be followed by another want of reform. This 
is the fourth question : 

The announcements of our various schools count among 
their requirements for graduation a written and oral, and, for 
some, a practicalexamination. These are carried on in different 
ways, but the oral enjoys some privileges—zt zs private. It 
is a little ten or fifteen minutes chat between the bashful, 
nervous, over-worked or perhaps ignorant candidate and one 
of his teachers. The student has answered the question, he 
is passed after waiting anxiously sevefal hours or several days 
for the return, and for the paper which will allow him to come 
up at the next commencement. Poor recent graduate, this 
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_ struggle for life. He has come out of his alma mater a V.S., 
a D.V.S.,a D.V.M.S., M.C.D., M.D.V., M.V.D., V.M.D. or 
: a D.C.M.; why not a D.C.M.D.A., Doctor of Comparative 
__ Medicine of Domestic Animals? And whena shorttime later 
he goes and puts his shingle up, if he meets a colleague who 
has a title different from his, he does not know if he ought to 
- ignore him or to recognize him asa friend, as a brother of the 
family of veterinarians. 

Does it not seem to you, gentlemen, that there is need 
for imperative reform, and that the day has come when uni- 
formity in the end ought to go with uniformity in the beginning, 
and that if the noble efforts made by all of us, either as practi- 
tioners in active life, or as teachers, professors and lecturers, 
is to be counted to his whole value, it would become us from 
this day to submit all our students to a uniform examination 
and grant them a uniform title—a name for one and all? 

Let us again go back to Europe and see what is done there: 
and what degree the new graduate receives. 

The examinations in the schools of the continent, in France 
and in Italy, [know are made before a board of examiners, the 
same in England. The title is uniform for one and all in the 
entire country; if in France, it is the Medecin Veterinaire ; 
it is the Thierarzt of Germany; it is the M.R.C.V.S. of 
England. 

Why not adopt the same in this country, why not have a 
national board of examiners with a national name and doing 
a national work? 

There is, besides the advantages that such a reform would 
bring, another point which is of no less importance. How 
does the American veterinarian stand in other countries? Is 
he allowed to practice, and to assume the title that he has re- 
ceived from his alma mater—It is sad to say; but the negative 
answer to that question stands as a shame to our American 

degrees and a reproach to our American institu:ions. 
| Where is the remedy? Inthecreation of a national board 
of examiners, whom we have no doubt could obtain in their 
powers an obligation that no one should be allowed to practice 
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~~ sessor of adegree snail by such a board. The action taken 
by this Association to obtain an act of organization is the first 
step in that direction. Let us have no more foreign veteri- 
_ narians, let us do away with the titles that exist, and were 


_ created with more or less wisdom and more or less good in- 


_ tention of professional standing. Let us have a board of ex- 


: : aminers with a national name, the Veterinary College of America, 


_ with one title for its alumni, an M.V.C.A. (Member of Veteri- 
College of America.) _ 


CONCLUSIONS. 

Gentlemen, in presenting to you the subject of Veterinary 
Education as it should be, and in making the remarks which a 
_ careful consideration of the subject has brought to our mind, 
_we have never desired to find fault with_what has been done, 
nor with what is being done now. The work carried out 
by our institutions has been a noble work, and all those 
_who have been connected with it are entitled to feel proud of 


'* _ the results they have accomplished, and in years to come their 


- names will be mentioned as those of men who have deserved 


__wellof their profession; but the day has come when etter must 


_ be the word of the day, and that deter cannot be obtained 


except by a uniform and unanimous consent of all those who 
are connected with veterinary education, and it is with the 
hope that the questions presented to you will receive a careful 


that we respectfully beg to recommend the fol- 


lowing: 
| 1. That the attention of the officers (Trustees and Faculties) 
of the various schools of the United States where teaching of 
veterinary medicine is carried on, be called to the necessity 


that appointment to vacant professorships be made only by 


2, Thatastated and uniform requirement for the examina- 
_ a candidates to matriculation be required, the same to 
_be decided upon by a special committee appointed to that 
effect. 

3. That in the interest of the private welfare of the schools 


__- now in existence, in the interest of the numerousstudents who 
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now fill our lecture rooms, and in the interest of the advance- 

4 ment of our profession, the length of studies should be increased 
_ to three years by all schools, and the curriculum to include | 
- lectures on a stated given number of branches. 

7 4. That as soon as possible a national board of examiners, 
- to be known as the Veterinary College of America, shall be or- — 

_ ganized with power of granting a national, uniform degree, 
which will be the only one recognized in this country, and the © 


only one granting the privilege to 


~ REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON INTELLIGENCE AND EDUCATION, 


By Pror. F. Oscoop, M.D., C.V.S., Chairman, Boston, Mass.* 


When we reflect that thirty years ago, when this Associa- 
tion was organized, how few college graduates there were in 
this country, what the facilities were for the education of the 
veterinarian, that the calling to which we have devoted our- 
selves was to a great extent in the hands of inferior and 
incompetent men, and compare the conditions with those pre- 
vailing to-day, we need have no misgivings as to the future 
of the profession. When we are inclined to discouragement 
we shall do well to remember that the Veterinary Profession 
had no definite recognition until within a period of a little 
more than a hundred years. 

It was not until Bourgelat, in 1760 or thereabouts, began 
his teachings, which had their signal fruition in the fonmediiee 
of the Veterinary School at Lyons, which three years later 
passed to the control of the State, that veterinary science can 
be said to have had any standing asa branch of medical learn- 
ing. We are told thatin the middle ages the practice of ani- 
mal medicine was an employment of shepherds and black- 
smiths who employed the crudest superstitious arts in the 
cure of animal disease. The Greeks had some knowledge of 
veterinary science, as is evidenced by the collection of the 
writings of Greek veterinarians which have come down to 
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_ us in the compilation made in the tenth century by direction 
7 a the Emperor Constantine Porphyrogennetos. 
_ Fragmentary notes upon the diseases of cattle, sheep, 
swine and goats are found in the writings of the Greek agri- 
~ culturists Cato, Verro, Celsus and Columella. 
The sixteenth century witnesses the great Renaissance 
movement in literature, arts and science. This renewed 
interest in science caused investigation into the anatomy and 
physiology of domestic animals; the most important record 
of which is Ruini’s treatise on the anatomy and defects of the 
horse, published in Bologna, in 1590. This book is thought 
to embody the existing knowledge of the subject of animal 
medicine. 

Bourgelat’s fame, and the services of Lafosse, the leading 
veterinarians of the last century, inspired a movement through- 
out Europe which bore fruit in the establishment of veterinary 
schools in the principal educational centres: Copenhagen in 
1773; Vienna in 1777; Hanover in 1778; Dresden in 1730; 
Berlin and Munich in 1790, and London in 1791. 

I have thought to illustrate what progress has been made 
in veterinary education, and in the study of the science since 
its inception, and particularly in recent years, to assist us in 
formulating some plan for future action by presenting to you 
certain facts that I have collected from the best available 
sources regarding the status of the science abroad, the educa- 
tional requirements at the principal universities, the regula- 
tions which govern the practice of veterinary medicine, and 


the position of the veterinarian in the British and Continental 
armies. 


EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS IN EUROPE. og 


While in our own country we have with difficulty made 
some advances in the betterment of our educational require- 
ments by the establishment of the three years graded course 
in a number of our veterinary institutions, and in more rigid 
matriculation examinations, they have in Great Britain, with- 
out serious opposition, been able to place the educational 
requirements upon a more satisfactory basis. 

We learn from the Proceedings of the Royal College of 
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: _ Veterinary Surgeons that the council have gone vigorously 
7 to work to improve the educational status of the profession ; 
first by adding a written test to the professional examination, 
which came into operation in May last, and has proved a 
_ remarkable success. Subsequently the matriculation examin- 
ation was placed on the same footing as that required for 
the medical profession, and the four years graded course 
adopted. 
The requirements for the fellowship degree will in future 
‘ be of such a character as to demand scientific attainments of 
no mean order. The Royal College now reports a great 


increase in the number of students, there being one hundred 

_ and eleven matriculants in the class of 1892-3 against seventy 
in 1891-2. 

In Belgium there has been lately adopted what may be 

called a model system for the education and control of veter- 

inary practitioners. 1 am enabled to give an exposition of 

the regulations which have gone into effect in that country 

by means of anarticle by Monsieur J. Boullaire in the “Annu- 

aire de legislation etrangere, volume 20.” Ae 


REGULATION OF VETERINARY EDUCATION AND PRACTICE 
IN BELGIUM. 


Prior to 1850 any one provided with a license could ahi 
the title of veterinary surgeon, and treat all diseases of ani- 
mals without any guarantee of capacity. The law of 1850 
modified this to the extent of prescribing the examinations 
and granting the diplomas which were required for the prac- 
tice of veterinary medicine. The law was unsatisfactory in 
so far that it did not arrange a programme of studies, and 
recognized no institution, either official or private, as having 
a course of organized study and subject to inspection, where 
candidates could qualify themselves for diplomas. The law 
of 1860 remedied this by creating a Government school of 
veterinary medicine, of which the programme of studies and 
the subjects for examination for the grades of candidates, and 
of veterinary physicians, were controlled by the State. The | 
lately put into force its object the increase 
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Ae curriculum of study and the improvement in the qualification 
of veterinarians so as to keep abreast with the progress of 
- science in recent years. The larger number of veterinary 
_ physicians are graduates from the Government veterinary 
school, but in accordance with the principles of liberty in 
_ higher education prevailing in Belgium, it is not obligatory 
_ to pursue a course of study at this school, so that degrees 
_ may be obtained in any place where equivalent studies have 
been followed. The effect of the law is to secure to the veter- 
_ inary students a general scientific education. It also has the 
intent of giving a more enlarged scope to the members of the 
veterinary profession, and of qualifying them by means of 
more extended special studies for the practice of human medi- 
cine, pharmacy and agricultural science. 
By a royal decree of December toth, 1890, a corps of vet- 
erinary inspectors was created independent of local control, 
which acts as a sanitary police, with extensive and definite 
powers relating to the prevention or control of the contagious 
_ diseases of domestic animals, as well as the inspection of meat. 
_ These inspectors receive from 4,800 to 6,000 francs. 
_ There are two grades of veterinarians provided for in the 
general scheme, that of veterinary candidate, and that of 
veterinary physician. The requisite to the grade of veter- 
_ Inary candidate is the possession of the degree of candidate 
_ of natural science, or its equivalent; and no one is admitted 
to the examination for the degree of veterinary physician 
who does not receive the degree of veterinary candidate. 
The examination for the degree of veterinary candidate em- 
_ braces the following subjects: Therapeutics (including phar- 
-macodynamics) pathological anatomy; general pathology, 
(including bacteriology and parasitology); medical and sur- 
~ gical pathology ; sanitary police ; legal medicine ; commercial 
_ legislation and deontology; zootechnics; hygiene, and ele- 
ments of agriculture. 
7 In addition to this examination, which is oral, tests in 
demonstration are made in pharmacy, operative medicine, 
_ clinics, obstetrics, external anatomy and macroscopical path- 
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_ topographical anatomy ; general and special histology ; phys- 


_ physiological chemistry; pharmacognosis and pharmacy; 
_.therapeutics (including pharmacodynamics); pathological 


_ received the title ot “ Ecole royale veterinaire.”” Two of Bour- 
_ gelat’s scholars, Chabert and Bredin, founded aschool at Alfort 


ganized by decree of June 5th, 1813, and above all by the 


decree of Ootober Ist, 1881, and the arrete of March 
Ist, 1891. 
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The curriculum at the Government school comprises de- 
scriptive anatomy of animals, systematic and comparative ; 


lology (including embryology) experimental physics and 


anatomy, general pathology (including bacteriology and par- 
asitology); medical and surgical pathology; zootechnics, 
hygiene and principles of agriculture; sanitary police, legal 
medicine, commercial legislation, and deontology ; toxicology 
(including chemical analysis in clinics); farriery ; operative 
medicine; obstetrics clinics; inspection of meats. The bene. 
fits which the veterinary profession derives from this new 
system, enforced as it is by effective legislative supervision 

and prohibition, can hardly be estimated. 
| 

REGULATIONS OF VETERINARY EDUCATION AND PRACTICE 

IN FRANCE. 


The first veterinary school was founded at Lyons by the 
celebrated Bourgelat. The notoriety of his book upon Hip- 
piatry brought about the founding of aschool for teaching the 
method of treating domestic animals. In 1753 this school 


in 1776. Similar institutions were projected in various other 
places. Though suppressed in 1793, the schools of Lyons 
and Alfort were reorganized in 1795. The Convention gave 
them a new existence in the third yearof the Republic. The 
school at Alfort became the most important and was made 
illustrious by masters of the highest reputation. It was reor- 


order of September Ist, 1825, which has been called a verita- 
ble charter of veterinary science. 

The third school was established at Toulouse in 1828. The 
veterinary schools are governed at the present time by the 
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The examinations for admission to the veterinary schools 
are held at the principal towns of each territorial department. 
Those who have obtained the diploma of the “ Institut Agro- 
nomique,” or of the National Schools of Agriculturg, are not 
required to pass examinations, but are admitted in virtue of 
their diplomas. No one is allowed to compete in the exam- 
inations who is not a possessor of either of the three diplomas 
named below: ‘“ Baccalaureat es sciences, es lettres, or l’en- 

_seigment secondaire special.” The matriculation examina- 
tion consists of written tests in French composition, solution 

_ of problems in arithmetic, algebra, or geometry ; composition 

on physics and chemistry, and on natural history. The 

course of study extends over a period of four years, compris- 
ing the following subjects: Anatomy of domestic animals, 
_ exterior of the horse; physics, chemistry, pharmacy, and tox- 
-icology; natural history and materia medica; physiology of 
_ domestic animals, terratology and therapeutics ; general path- 
ology, medical and chirurgical pathology; clinics, manual 
operations, and farriery; pathology of contagious diseases, 

_ sanitary police, inspection of meats, legal medicine, commer- 

cial legislation, hygiene and zootechnics. 

. After four years of study the successful candidate receives 
the diploma of veterinarian. Those who have had military 
scholarships are admitted into the first stage of veterinary 

aids, and after having passed satisfactory examinations are 

sent to the cavalry school for a period of one year. At the 
end of this year, if they have passed satisfactory examinations 

_ for graduating from the same, they are appointed as vet- 

-erinary aids and attached to the army. Military students 
agree to serve six years in the army after they are com- 
| 4 missioned as veterinary aids. 
ae In France until 1890 the practice of veterinary science, 
except as regarded contagious diseases, was without Govern- 

_ ment control or supervision. The possession of a license of 

_ expert farrier enabled its holder to treat all diseases of domes- 
tic animals with the exception of those of a contagious nature ; 

_ the law of 1890 forbids the practice of veterinary medicine by 
__ any but those provided with diplomas from the national vet- 
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: _ erinary schools at Alfort, Lyons and Toulouse, or those 
7 given by the Minister of Agriculture to students who have 
a _ passed examinations equivalent to the requirements for the 
f graduating class of the national veterinary school. The 


_ other countries that require diplomas for the practice of vet- 
_ erinary science are Denmark since 1857, Russia since 1857, 
_ Switzerland since 1865, Italy since 1865, Holland since 1874, 
since 1881, and the German from its 


GERMANY. 


‘ 

In Germany veterinary schools were founded in Hanover, 
1778; Berlin, 1790; Munich, 1790; Stuttgart, 1821, and the 
veterinary institution at Dresden in 1730. The course of in- 
_ struction at these schools covered a period of from one to 


- tery of veterinary science required a thorough scientific edu- 
cation, yet it was thought that, in the interest of cattle 
owners, as large a number as possible of veterinary surgeons 
should be created, and to this purpose there must be some > 
_ with a limited education, therefore two classes of veterinary x. 
surgeons were recognized, those having a scientificeducation 
being qualified in the first division, and less educated in the . 
second. In 1869, following the example of the German gov- | 
_ ernment, Prussia first withheld its approbation of veterina~ = 
rians of the second class, and the military administration 
_ begun to take an increased interest in the education of veter- 
seria: and regulations tending to its improvement were 
adopted by the governments of the German Empire. The 
control of the education of veterinarians in the German _ 
Empire is now confided to the Minister of the Interior, and the 
course of studies has been extended to seven semesters or 
terms. The average attendance at the German schools isas > 
follows: Berlin, four hundred and fifty, of whom about one- 
third belong tothe army ; Hanover, two hundred and twenty ; | 
Dr sden, eighty; Munich, ninety; Stuttgart, seventy-five. 
The practice of veterinary medicine is forbidden except to 
diplomas. 
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three years, and while it was unrecognized that the mas- _—©’ 
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In Switzerland the curriculum is very much the sameas 
that of the French schools, but the course is by recent legisla- _ 
tion extended over a period of six years. 

Having thus briefly surveyed the educational conditions 
which prevail abroad, we can gain some idea of the standard 
we must strive to attain. I do not apprehend that we need 
resort to violent methods to remedy the evils and shortcom- 
ings of our educational system, or to overcome any detriment 
to the profession that may now be caused by the intrusion 
of incompetent and unqualified practitioners. The medical 
profession does not escape the entrance of incompetent per- 
sons into its ranks, but the achievements of the accredited 
members overcome any pernicious effect from this cause. 
Our efforts to improve must largely be made by keeping 
our own standard high, and inferior practitioners will be 
gradually eliminated by the law of natural selection. Our 
aim must be to build up what we have, not to destroy, to im- 
prove our educational institutions, to which end much has 
lately been done. 

Our educational institutions have been spontaneous, indi- 
vidual, and I fear, in many cases, lacking in high and disinter- 
ested purpose. A marked result of all this is a lack of 
cohesion among our colleges. There is not only little uni- 
formity and sympathy, but actual discordance at many points, 
lf the American veterinarian would have universal recogni- 
tion, we must have a uniform standard throughout our coun- 


- try adopted by all our schools, <A uniform matriculation ex- 


amination, which must be rigidly enforced; a unitorm curri- 
culum, and a uniform length of study. 
F This standard should be high, so that the uniform Ameri- 
- can degree would be recognized the world over. What is 
our condition to-day? America, with more veterinary schools 
- than any country on the face of the earth, does not confer a 
degree that is recognized as a guarantee of scientific educa. 
tion and training, outside our own country, simply because 
_ we have all grades of schools, and the world is not going to 
inquire as to the standard of each school; but when it becomes 
- arecognized fact that the American degree has a definite 
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value, and that of the same standard throughout all American 
schools, we shall get the recognition we deserve, whatever it 
may be. 

All the foreign schools are subsidized, with the exception 
_ of those of Great Britain, where the educational institutions, 
_ with one partial exception, are private enterprises, as are our 
own. But even in Great Britian, under these circumstances, 
a plan was devised by which the English diploma is made to 
represent a certain fixed value without regard to the school 
in which its possessor was trained. The plan has been in 
successful operation for some years, and to this fact it is un- 
doubtedly due that the English schools now find themselves 
in a condition to impose the full, or four years course of 
study, thus bringing their diploma up to the grade of the con- 
tinental institutions. I believe that it is just as possible for 
us, with our present conditions, to formulate a plan that will 
lead to the same general and desirable results. 

As a means of arriving at this result | would suggest, first, 
that a committee be appointed, with sufficient amount of 
- money appropriated to cover the necessary expenses incurred 
_ for the accomplishment of such objects, to obtain, if possible, 

-acharter of incorporation for the Association from the gen- 
eral Government; and, second, that a committee, none of 
whom shall be connected with the governing board or teach- 
ing staff of any veterinary educational institution, be appointed 
with the same power, to incur necessary expense, to arrange 
for a Congress of Faculties, at which each school may be. repre- 
sented by properly accredited delegates, where the subject 
of future educational requirements and training may be freely 
discussed, and possible plans devised by which a uniform 
standard for teaching may be arranged and adopted. 

When we look at the natural prospects of the profession 
we find that in recent years the demand for scientifically 

_ trained students of comparative medicine is greater than the 
supply. The United States Government is constantly seeking 
_for men who are capable of filling various positions under its 
Bureau of Animal Industry. Various State governments are 


_ seeking the proper men to act for them as cattle commission- 
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th 
ers, or otherwise to recommend such legislation, and to or- 
_ ganize proper methods to enable them to get rid, so far as B b 
possible, of the contagious diseases of animals, many of which | A 
_are communicable to mankind with such distressing results. os je 
Cities and towns are seeking for men who are able to detect Se 
_ disease, and unsafe qualities in the animal food products,meat st 
and milk. In several of our States veterinarians are now ap- | b 
- pointed in the militia, and given rank and recognition as com- | fi 
missioned officers. In fact witheach yearthereisanincreased t 
_demand for these men, and even now positions which did not 
heretofore exist, or were exclusively held by men of the medi- a 7 
cal profession, are now satisfactorily filled by veterinarians. _ 4 te 
How great this satisfaction is is well shown by the increasing O 
_ demand. In relation to the importance of these recent ap- © f 
pointments inthe military organizations of some of the States, 
it may not be out of place for me to call attention to the great ‘ n 
_ differences which exist in the forms of our Government and | e 
those of many of the European States. Withusall legislation li 
-must commence at the peripheries, if | may use theterm,and | C 
central legislation only comes as a result of the expressed 
desires of the States to the general Government, while in is 
Europe legislation commences at the centre, originates with __ r 
_ the general Government, and is executed by the different 
~Governmental divisions of the country. 
We have, for years, been trying to get the general Govern- f 
ment to recognize the army veterinarian by giving him a com- t 
mission, and with it, all that belongs to an officer of equal rank. t 
So far without success. May it not be that this very perfect- t 
ing of the militia service in this direction will prove to be the f 
one necessary step that will lead to this desired recognition S 
of our science by the Governmet at Washington ? t 
In connection with the subject of the appointment of veteri- > 
narians to military positions, I think it may be of interest to f 
_ give some account of the standard of veterinarians in the | 
armies of continental Europe and Great Britain. I 
In France the veterinary department of the army has Y 


charge of the preservation of the health of animals, the treat- 
eo of their diseases, and the inspection of meat intended for 
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the army. The effective force of veterinarians is as follows: 

The recruitment of veterinarians for the army is assured © 
by means of military scholarships instituted in the schools at 
Alfort, Lyons and Toulouse. The army veterinarians are sub- 12 
ject to a regular system of promotion governed partly by © 
seniority and partly by capacity; they are retired from the > 

_. service according to the military system, fifty-eight years 
being the oldest for principal veterinarians of the first-class; 
fifty-six the second class; fifty-three the first-class and fifty- 
two the second class are for the veterinary aids. 

In Belgium the veterinary department is governed by an 
inspecting veterinary surgeon under the orders of the inspec- 
tor-general of the medical service, and consists of the corps 
of veterinary surgeons of first, second and third class, thirty- 
four in all. 

In Germany the veterinarian ranks as first corps veteri- 
nary surgeon, equal to captain; upper veterinary surgeon, 
equal to first lieutenant; veterinary surgeon, equal to second 
lieutenant; under veterinary surgeon, equal to sergeant in 
cavalry. 

In the Netherlands the director-general of medical service 
is head of the medical and veterinary department, and has the 
rank of major-general. 

In Spain the veterinary department of the army is under 
the director-general of cavalry, and consists of one chief pro- 
fessor with assimilated rank of lieutenant-colonel ; two inspec- 
tors with assimilated rahk of lieutenant-colonel ; two inspec. 
tors with assimilated rank of major; forty-three first-class 
professors with rank of captain; seventy-five second class pro- 
fessors with rank of lieutenant; eighty-nine third class profes- 
sors with rank of ensign. Veterinary surgeons are attached 
to the mounted corps and also to cavalry depots. 

In Great Britain the royal warrant of the army provides 
for the appointment of veterinarians of the following classes. 

Principal veterinary surgeon, with rank of colonel, with 
pay of $4,122.00 a year; inspecting veterinary surgeons, with 

rank of lieutenant-colonel, with pay of from $2,200 to $2,650 
 ayear; veterinary surgeons, first first class, with rank of captain, 
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with pay of from $1,324 to $2,200a year; veterinary surgeons, 
with rank of lieutenant, with pay ot $1,000 a year. 

_ A candidate for the veterinary department of the army 
a ‘must hold the diploma of the Royal College of Veterinary Sur- 
- geons, and is required to pass an examination before a board 
of military veterinary surgeons. Ability and merit are the 
requisites for promotion. 

An officer of the veterinary department placed on half pay 
by reduction of establishment, or on account of physical in- 
ability caused in and by the discharge of his duty, or having 
reached the age of fifty-five shall be entitled to half pay or re- 
tired pay at the following rates: 

Principal veterinary surgeon, $2,420; inspecting veteri- 
nary surgeon, $1,557 to $1,854; veterinary surgeon, first-class, 
$883 to $1,412; veterinary surgeon, $360 to $839. 

The law provides for voluntary retirement after twenty 
years service with half pay, and after twenty-five years 7-1oths 
pay. 

The law provides for the promotion of veterinary surgeons 
for distinguished service. 

The rate of pay for veterinary surgeons in India is from 


432 to 1,183 Rs. “ty 


QUITTOR, 


The Veterinary Journal for September, Sota contains the 
last of Prof. MacQueen’s article on “Quittor,” read by him 
before the Midland Counties Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, England. Its completion in the Journal was awaited 
with the interest and expectation one waits for what a popu- 
lar teacher has to say when the subject reviewed is illy under- 
stood by the profession, and often difficult to treat satisfacto- 
rily in practice. 

From ten to twelve years ago, I engaged in a controversy 
with members of the teaching and hospital staff of the Amer- 
ican Veterinary College, New York, on the subject of quittor, 
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be understood. I beg to submit, therefore, that | am some- 
what disappointed to find Prof. MacQueen still practically 
taking the side I then opposed: Vide AMERICAN VETER- 

-INARY REVIEW, page 373, November, 1881; 479, January, 
1882; 531, February, 1882; 572, 573, 575, 577. March, 1882. 
In this he was not only sustained, but endorsed and applauded 

P by all present at the meeting where his article was read and 
discussed. 

Judging from my own practical experiences with true 

_quittor, I beg your permission, and also Prof. MacQueen’s, to 

_ state that I regret the fact that the confusing of quittor and a 
number of other diseases, thought to resemble it, has been 

-most unfortunate, some of them being the result of accidental 
and other injuries, the ztiology and therapeutics of which 
are entirely different from one another. This confusion seems 

7 largely to prevail in Europe as well as in America. Pathology 

_ regarded in this general way loses its significance, and never 

can lead to anything but confusion of the student, and illogi- 

cal treatment Of the patient; never! to that professional pro- 
gress demanded by earnest friends of the veterinary surgeon, 

_ who dare to think for themselves. From the evidence before 

us, the veterinary practice in this respect in 1893, is little, if 

any, in advance of the days of Markham and Solleysel. 

: Prof. Gamgee in his “ Diseases of our Domestic Animals,” 
seems to me to have had a truer conception of the etiology 
of quittor than any of the veterinary authors I have chanced 

3 to read so far. 

In presuming to take the positive stand I do with refer- 
ence to what I have (rightly or wrongly) called the physio- 

_ pathological class of diseases of the horse’s feet, legs, and 

- other parts I beg to explain, especially to practitioners like 
myself, who have only received the ordinary veterinary edu- 

cation of some twenty-five years ago, that although I may 
not describe the many interesting phenomena and adverse 
tissue changes taking place within a part like the hoof, in the 

_ limb, and in the “horny box” itself, with the exactness of a 

A trained pathologist, re can state in dus candor, however, that 
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my observations are the result of actual experiences in prac- 
tice, one of more than ordinary proportions, during a period 

of over twenty years, and embracing never less than from 
500 to 1,000 street railway horses, in addition to a mixed prac- 

_ tice among all kinds of horses and cattle, larger than the aver- 
age number. Pardon my making the foregoing remarks 

_ about my practice, and also for suggesting that one of the im- 

_ portant features of any diseased condition, to the student, is to 
have a proper appreciation of its ztiology (its history), from 

the first adverse tissue change. When the hoof, from un- 
favorable conditions, begins to change (all or, in part)in form, 

_ size, or quality, and to crowd and encroach on the sub-horny, 
_ sub-coronary, and other structures that secrete and nourish 
healthy tissues, or that renew and repair such as have become 
_ degenerated and imperfect, even to those that are the deepest 
seated, lining the nutrient foremen, etc., so deep-seated, indeed, 


average time which she demands to remove such defective 
tissues, and reproduce or transform into new. ‘These adverse 

_ changes (degenerations) having been going on for perhaps a 

_ year or more, and having involved the whole quarter to its 

_ innermost recesses, she (nature) finally rebels, and a swelling 
with lameness and some discharge appears at the quarter 
-coronet. This is true quittor. In my experience such a sinus 
| ae could no more be cured in a month, or even hastened, than an. 
egg could be hatched by some patent incubator in one- 
eighth, one-quarter, or one-half of the time it could be done 
4 by an old hen. Such a quittor could xo more be cured ina 
- month than a case of seedy-toe that had undermined the wall 
ed to within an inch of the coronet could be renewed in a month. 
3 These are prerogatives of old nature that she never tolerates 
being trifled with or coaxed from her control, not even by a 
bluff operation. I contend, therefore, that what is claimed to 
be excision of the cartilage has no more to do with the cure 
of quittor than punctured wounds of the foot or treads on 
the quarter have in causing quittor. I mean true quittor, 

- which cannot be cured by incision until after Tom, Dick and 
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Harry have treated it for over six months. Then some opera- 
_ tor pretends to cut it out, charges a large fee, and it gets 
_wellinamonth or so. He also gets the credit for a cure that 
~hehas no right to. The fact of the matter is, it has then, as 
it were, “run out,” and would have got well in common 
) - course in spite of their interference. It could not then be 
_ prevented from getting well, unless complicated by some 
unusual interference, sometimes called surgery, heroic sur- 
gery—a very bastard surgery, too, I consider such work. 

The other cases that get well after an operation are those 
said to be caused by treads and accidents, which could not 
possibly cause true quittor, not even by acoincidence. How 
could it? The early history of the case is entirely inconsistent 
and incompatible ; the adverse changes in the tissues of the 
quarter had not prepared it for this form of disease. 

Let us take, for example, a case where, from a defective 
coronet, the coffin-bone has become adversely affected, the 
cartilage elements of the pedal articulation being most in- 
volved ; the process or function of “selection and appropria- 
tion” has not been properly performed, and in the disturbed 
state of the parts, this cartilage element has been transplanted 
or transferred by the circulation to the wings of the os pedis; 
such a piece of cartilage might be pared off with impunity, 
but this is uncalled-for patchwork, and quite another affair 
from acase where the quarter is all degenerated, a change 
that has been going on perhaps for months or years. 

During the early adverse tissue changes of true quittor 
the disease can be arrested, but not after the sinus has opened 
in the usual way; then an average period, of over seven and 
a half months, is demanded, according to my experience and 
philosophy ; then a cure can be guaranteed, and so can the 
time required to effect it be predicted with almost unvarying 
exactness. These are facts that can be demonstrated in every 
case. 

What will the pathologist of the future think of the veter- 
inarians who flourished in 1893, and who could not discrimi- 
nate between fistulz, sinuses of the foot, the different sinuses 


of the withers, or the different sinuses of the poll? —_—_ aoe 
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different zetiologies have not been considered separately, but 
4 have all been, in each case, mixed together, and an average 
- struck. Of what use are such averages? It never seems to 
- _ have occurred to practitioners that cases like these, or that 
cases like so-called navicular disease, and cases of disease of 
_ the navicular bone were entirely different things. In August, 
_ 1892, I was called toa finely-bred mare due to foal last spring ; 
_ she had a faulty gait—she was a “ paddler””—but carried her 
_ master some three miles to the station once or twice daily till 
November. She developed in August a condition of the 
withers which indicated fistula, which it finally proved to be. 
LT ordered it not to be opened until ‘‘fly-time” was past. A 
flaxseed poultice, made with 5 per cent. solution of carbolic 
acid was put in a thin bag and attached under the front of an 
old, thin blanket every night ; an abscess like a swelling soon 
organized, which I opened by drawing tapes through it in 
November. Ina short time it was entirely cured. Her foal 
came along in due course, and she was again ready for service 
by the horse—a very vigorous young one. 
Immediately after, | was again notified that the mare had 
another fistula. Instead of true fistula, which it resembled, 
_ however, it proved to be the result of an accident, the stallion 
_ having bitten the withers when serving her. This recovered 
in about three or four weeks, from the fact that it was merely 
a simple wound to the tissues, that were healthy when bitten. 
ase Then again, we have all seen cases where, from the fact that 
the feet having become tender, and the muscles, ligaments, 
and other tissues of the shoulders having become gradually 
b _ changed from sympathy, or otherwise, the dorsal spines be- 
os come injured, when lying or rolling against the wall or floor, 
from repeated bruises, or other causes, tardy-healing sores 
the result. 
Almost a similar class of cases is found in connection with 
_ poll-evil, which could not all have come from a simple blow, 
formerly taught. 
_ Sincerely hoping that my remarks will offend no one, for 
they are only intended to stimulate investigatfon in newer 
ines ; to train the eyes that they may see aisle and mo: more 
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accurately ; to cultivate our powers of observation, that we 

_ may be better able to interpret nature’s laws in health and 

Bes and be able to discriminate between the different 

tissue changes, and know the history of such changes from 

_ the very beginning—then can we hope to logically predict 

the result of the treatment and the time required to accom- 
_ plish cure or repair most successfully. 


sur 


7 ‘‘Oareful observation makes a skillful practitioner, but his skill dies with him. 
By recording his observations he adds to the knowledge of his profession, and assists 
by his facts in building up the solid edifice of pathological science.” —VETERINARY 


REooRD. 


By A. E, M.D.C., Clyde, Ohio. 
Although quite a few cases of rectal obstruction of one 
_ form or other have been reported through your columns, the 
one I wish to call your attention to may help to impress upon 
those of the profession who do. not already make early rectal 
examinations, of its necessity in cases where symptoms of im- 
_ paction are present. The subject, a bay mare, eight years old, 
was brought to my hospital December 2, 1893, with the history 
that she had been very uneasy since midnight, either lying 
_ down or stretching constantly, also that she had been seen to 


= 


tion pulse was found somewhat juickened, temperature normal, 
_also borborygmus present, which fact led me to suspect some 
rectal obstruction. I made an examination per rectum, dis- 
covering a large fluctuating tumor at the entrance of the pelvis 
above and to the left of the rectum, which from its pressure 
-completely obstructed the’ passage of faeces. OI. lini. 1 quart 
- was administered with enemas of warm water, with the hope 
_ of being able to soften the faeces sufficiently to admit of their 
passage, but all such treatment proved of no avail so long as 
the tumor remained, and the mare grew constantly worse until 
7 Pp. M., when I informed the owner that the only thing that 
remained to be done was to puncture the tumor with a trocar eee 
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strain at intervals, but was unable to void faces Upon examina- 
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and allow the escape of any fluid that it might contain. He 


accordingly gave his consent, and with an ordinary trocar and ad 
canula I punctured it, allowing the escape of a bloody serum © es 
into the rectum. The tumor at once disappeared, and after _ th 
giving a clyster of slippery elm water she passed a small | = 
amount of fecal matter. To allay the pain that was becoming = 
more intense I administered chlo. hydr. 3], ol. lini. Oss, after th 
which she ate a small quantity of hay and corn, during the _ fer 
remainder of the night she rested quietly, voiding faeces several in 
times, but manifesting considerable pain at each passage. — ™ 
Another clyster was given during the following day, the pains — aa 
subsided, and when night came she was on her feet ready for 
her rations seemingly as well as ever. Can any one give in- TU 
formationastothe nature ofthe tumors? 
A FATAL DEMONSTRATION. 
JamEs A. Wavuau, V.S., Allegheny, Pa. of, 
7 Mr. Christian Fleiner, a well-known and self- educated ; di 
veterinary practitioner of South Side, Pittsburgh, Pa., un- de 
dertook early last June to show a liveryman and undertaker T 
the proper way to treat a shoe-boil or elbow tumor without | “ 
confining the subject with any of the usual methods of restraint. _ th 
He grasped the shoe-boil or elbow tumor firmly with the left ™ 
hand and then made a bold and free slash with a knife in the of 
right hand, and the unfortunate beast struggled and the — 
demonstrator’s knife slipped and cut a very large gash in his 
own wrist, also severed a large artery about the same time; 
then the stable hands hastily threaded some needles and he 
_ put eleven stitches in the wound, but was unable to arrest or 
control the hemorrhage, and fainted ; a medical man was sum- 
moned and dressed the wound and ordered the patient home. - 
_ He attempted to treat himself without further medical or sur- | a 
_ gical assistance. Erysipelas developed shortly and he was re- V 
moved to the South Side Hospital, where he died of septicemia, | la 
June 29, 1893. He wasa very large and fine looking German, T 
aged about 4o years, and was educated for the profession of tl 
_ chemistry, but abandoned it for the practice of veterinary 
medicine and surgery, without undergoing or embracing the 
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1 

1 advantages of a course of instruction in any veterinary school 
m _ or college, or even with any preceptor; and it is regretted 
er that he finally fell a victim to his ignorance of the principles 
ll _ and practice of modern veterinary and human surgery. It 
g would be impossible to compute the financial losses due to 
ws _ this man’s practice. However, it is sincerely hoped that these 
e few remarks may deter others from attempting foolhardy ex- 
1] periments with dumb animals, and that all aspirants for veteri- 
5 _ nary practice may matriculate at some veterinary college or 
school in the country. 

1- TUBERCULOSIS IN A HERD OF DAIRY CATTLE AT WASHINGTON, 


PA. 


By tHe SAME. 


Dr. C. S. McKenna, M.D.C., was called to treat some sick 

ow at a dairy farm near Washington, Pa.,.and diagnosed the 

1 _ disease as tuberculosis, and two of the patients died in a few 
days and post-mortem examination confirmed the diagnosis. 

- | The matter was duly reported to the State Board of Agri- 

i - culture, and Secretary Thomas J. Edge has taken charge of 

the herd and quarantined the cattle, as five head are already 
very sick. This matter will be fully described ina future issue 
the REVIEW. 
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ACCIDENTAL RUPTURE OF THE KIDNEY IN A MARE. 
By Mr. Caronl. 
; A six-year-old mare had her right hind foot partly torn 
away by a heavy iron roller. At the time of the accident 
she had a heavy fall, from which she recovered with difficulty. 
When she got up, she was taken to her stable, where she 
laid down and was made to rise not without great difficulty- — 
The foot was attended to by her owner (a blacksmith), and 
three days afterwards Mr. Caroni was called. 
The mare was tound lying down, suffering with dull 
abdominal pains; when raised from the ground, she moved 
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with a great deal of pain, carrying more weight on the left 
leg, though the right was the seat of extensive lesions. 
Respiration was hurried; mucous membrane congested ; 
pulse hard and quick; temperature 39.1°; loins arched, 
unyielding to pressure; urine abundant and reddish colored. 
The animal stood up but a short time and dropped on the 
floor. 

For two days the colics increased, and resisted all opiate 
treatment. The animal when placed in slings was even then 
unable to stand. She died on the night of the seventh day 
following the injury. 

Post Mortem.—Lungs congested, entirely black, easily 
torn, especially the left; heart fibres very soft; stomach 
normal; intestines show slight enteritis; right kidney con- 
_ gested, with a few purulent centers; the left was also con- 
gested, and torn in its whole extent. The tear extended 
obliquely, from forward backward, from the hilus to the 
_ external border; it seemed to be divided into two portions, 
united only by the external envelope on the outside border; 
the medullar portions had several purulent collections con- 
taining a thick, greenish-white collection. A clot of blood 
_ united the torn pieces of the kidney, and extended between 
the peritoneum and the inferior face of the organ. The 


dently an ante-mortem laceration.—Rec. d. Med. Vet. 7 


pee 


a re TREATMENT OF ATROPHY OF THE CRURAL MUSCLES. 


By Messrs. ELBEuF AND RAUVIER. 


4 The following mode of treatment is recommended not 
_ only in atrophy of the crural muscles as observed in the 
~ gequelz of azoturia, which is seen in the affection commonly 
known as paralysis of the anterior femoral nerves, but has 
ale also proven of great advantage in atrophy of other muscles, 
especially those of the shoulders. 
On the rtoth of January a horse is suddenly taken with 
paraplegia. Two days after he stood up but carries but little 
weight on the near hind leg. On the 26th the crural atrophy 


surrounding fatty tissue was reddish in color. It was evi- 
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is well marked. Twenty grammes of a saturated solution 
of chloride of soduim is injected in four places over the 
atrophied surface. During the following days the inflam- 
matory reaction was quif¥ severe, and walking not improved, 
a subcutaneous injection of a solution of sulphate of strychnine 
is then made. A markéd improvement follows. A few days 
later a second and third injection was made. Improvement 
soon followed. The animal was put to mederate work. Kept 
on gradually improving and made a radical recovery. 

In a second case, a stallion, suffering with crural atrophy 
of four months’ standing, for a month had been treated with 
three injections of saturated saline solutions, without result. 
The treatment with the sulphate of strychnine was followed 
by complete recovery after a short time. 

A slight atrophy of the anterior spinatus and of the 
posterior spinatus of the shoulder was also relieved by one 
or two injections of sul phate of strychnine made several days 


apart.—Jdzd. 


‘7 i OF CHRONIC FUNICULITIS (CHAMPIGNON OF THE 


HORSE) WITH IODIDE OF POTASSIUM. 


By Mr. THoMassEn. 


In a paper presented to the Central Society of Veterinary 


- Medicine in Paris, the author reports the success which he 
_has obtained in the treatment of champignon with iodide of 


potash, its use having been suggested by observing the result 
obtained in the treatment of actinomycosis with the same 
medicine. 

A large horse, five years old, altered about seven months 
previous, had the scrotum and sheaths largely swollen; the 
left cord was swollen hard; the left leg moved with difficulty; 
a fistulous tract allowed the escape of abundant suppuration 
which soiled both legs. Rectal examination revealed a large 
and hard tumor, evidence that the champignon was extending 
in the abdominal cavity. 

Surgical interference being out of the question, treatment 
with the iodide was suggested and begun. Ten grammes of 
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the medicine was prescribed to be given twice a day for 
weeks, to be reduced to six grammes once a day. Injec- 
_ tions of tincture of iodine into the tract were now and then 
made. After ten days of this treatment the tumor began to 


INTERESTING PROFESSIONAL ITEMS, 


By N. N.S. 
It is with pleasure that we learn of the convalesence of 
_ Secretary Turner, of the United States Veterinary Medical 
_ Association, from a severe attack of acute rheumatism, which 
_ dates its development from the time of the recent Veterinary 
Congress. 
7 Since the changes of affairs at Washington, there have 
_ been many changes in the corps of veterinarians connected 
_ with the Bureau of Animal Industry, and it is a sad comment 
that many of these have been made for political reasons only, 
as it will take many months for many of the new appointees 
to become as proficient in their work as their predecessors, 
Pe aside from the danger that may result to our foreign trade in 
animal products. 
A few of the more prominent changes are as follows: The 
removal of Dr. W. B. E. Miller at the port of Philadelphia, 
ae and the appointment of Dr. E. H. Flood. The resignation 
of Dr. Wm. B. Werntz, and the appointment as his successor 
of Dr. Chas. Schauffler. -The removal of Dr. A. W. Clement, 
of Baltimore, Md., and the appointment of Dr. H. A. Hed- 
rick. The removal of the assistant Chief, Dr. C. B. Michener, 
_ and the discontinuance of that position. The removal of Dr. 
J.C. McNeil, of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and the appoint- 
ment of Dr. John Doris, Jr. The removal,of Dr. John T. 
Claris, port of Buffalo and Niagara Falls, and the appoint- 
eb of Dr. Nelson P. Hinkley as his successor. The removal 
an of Dr. G. A. Johnson, of Sioux City, Iowa, and the — 


of Dr. John Airth as his successor, 
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INTERESTING PROFESSIONAL ITEMS. 


a Weare pleased to note the convalescence of our esteemed 
_ friend and fellow worker, Dr. John W. Gadsden, Philadel- 
_phia, Pa., who has just undergone a second painful and seri- 
Ous operation. 


. Professor D. McEachran, of Montreal, Canada, is booked 
to sail for England this month, and we have no doubt that 
the recent action of the United States Veterinary Medical 
3 Association in demanding the removal of the embargo against 
twas and Candian cattle will not be lost sight of during 


___ his stay abroad. 


: In this connection we also note the resignation of Profes- 
sor G. T. Brown, C.D., chief veterinary officer of the 
_ Veterinary Department of the Board of Agriculture of Great 
Britain. It will be recalled that Professor Brown is the 
authority who officially declared that the United States were 
sending to England cases of “C.P.P.” Professor Brown has 
been connected for twenty-eight years with the Department 
of Agriculture, and for the last two years has been chief of 
the same. 


We note with pleasure the publication in the English 

veterinary journals of warm comments upon the work of the 

a recent Veterinary Congress of America. We also note the 

game veterinary journals have taken cognizance of the reso- 

lutions adopted by the Congress on the subject of “ Conta- 
gious Pleuro-Pneumonia.” 


A veterinary college on the Chautauqua plan has blos- 
somed forth in the wild and woolly west. In the language of 
Billings, “ what next’? 


Some eleven animals were destroyed at Trenton last week, 
all of which had been tested by tuberculin last September, 
but had failed to react, they being the balance of the herd of 
thirty, nineteen of which had shown a reaction, and were de- 
stroyed, all of which proved tuberculous. Of the eleven just 
destroyed, but one showed any tubercular lesions whatever, 
and these were some very small tubercles and undoubtedly 
of very recent origin. The proof grows stronger every day 
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of the value of tuberculin as a diagnostic agent in the bovine — 
species. 


Are the veterinarians of the United States and our vari- 
ous associations fully allve to the necessity of aiding the pas- 
sage of the present army bill now pending before Congress? _ 


The Veterinary Medical Association of New Jersey con- 
sidered at its meeting on the 14th of December the subject — 
of “ Tuberculosis,” and will recommend to the lawmakers of 
New Jersey the adoption of some definite plan for its exter- | 
mination throughout the entire State. Which State will move 
next ? 


The editorial in the Comparative Veterinary Journal bear- 
ing upon the question of the various titles now extant in our 
country among veterinarians, is a warm endorsement of the 
adoption of the conclusions advocated by the Committee on 
Veterinary Education at our recent Veterinary Congress. 


It looks asif New Jersey would be the next State to take 
active and efficient methods to eradicate tuberculosis from _ 
her herds—thanks to the agitation for many years of her _ 
always progressive veterinarians. With a union of the 
medical and veterinary forces, sustained by the warm support _ 
of a number of her leading journals, the future is bright. | 


If the two veterinary associations of New Jersey were 
united it would greatly strengthen the prospects of the suc- 
cessful agitation for better laws to govern tuberculosisamong 
her cattle. Who will move first in the matter? | 


What has become of that promising veterinary association 
in Alleghany County? It was a grand local center for a 
strong organization. 


What has become of the Long Island Veterinary Society ? - 
It did good work, it strengthened fraternal bonds. Why not — 
try it again fellow veterinarians? ec 


The Columbian Engraving Company, in its magnificent | 
work of art, gives space for a short biography of several _ 
leading veterinarians in its pages. Step by step, a justly de-_ 
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served recognition is being accorded the once despised vets aS 
inary profession in America. a 


Why do we not hear through our veterinary channels of : 
the report of the Board of Regents, of the condition, needs © 
and work of the veterinary colleges of New York State? 7 


The entire profession will with one accord deeply sym- 
pathize with our esteemed friend, Professor Lyman, in the 
irreparable loss by fire of his home and its valuable contents. 


With three veterinary journals, what a center of veteri- | 
nary progress New York City should be. Whata Meccaof 
veterinary enthusiasm and light should shine forth for the _ 
profession throughout the whole land. a. 


Will someone rise up to name a single branch of educa- — A 7 
tion that has received so little support by legacy, gift orap- 
propriation as the veterinary profession? Will someone ex- _ 
plain why? Will someone name one of equal importance to 7 f 
the health, wealth and prosperity of our people ? 


SOCIETY MEETINGS. 


INDIANA ASSOCIATION OF VETERINARY GRADUATES. ce 

The annual meeting of the Indiana Association of the — 
Veterinary Graduates assembled at Fort Wayne, December ie 
6th and 7th, 1893, in the parlors of the Wayne Hotel. - 

The President, Dr. C. F. Bell, being absent, J. H. Honan ic! P 
was selected as Chairman fro ¢em., and called the meeting to 
order at 3 P.M. 

After roll call the minutes of the previous meeting were _ 
read and approved. There not being a full attendance, it 
was deemed advisable to waive the rules and proceed to the a 7 
admission of new members that were present, which were — 
Drs. Meyers, Langtry and Fitch, of Fort Wayne; D. E. 
Stauffer, of North Manchester; J. W. Cook, of Goshen; Wm. a 
Mabee, of Warsaw, and Geo. M. O'Leary, of Huntington. 
The written application of Dr. Jas. L. Smith, of or 
Bend, was acted on favorably. 
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The Secretary’s report being accepted, the Society tend- 
ered him a vote of thanks for the very efficient manner in 
which he performed the arduous duties connected with his 
office. 

The chair then asked Dr. Stull to read the paper of Dr. 
Bell, which he did. The paper being on State Veterinary 
Legislation, brought out a very animated discussion. The 
paper was ably written, and showed the author had given 
much thought to the subject, and all regretted that he could 
not be present in person to bring out some points more clearly. 

Then adjourned until after supper and convened promptly 
at 7:30, the chair at once calling on G. W. Vernon, M.D., 
Secretzry of the Indiana Veterinary College, to present his 
matter to the Society, which he did in a very fair, unbiased 
manner, stating he had no reason for faulting the action o 
the Association at their July meeting in passing the resolutions 
condemning the so-called Indiana Veterinary College, and 
hoped the mistakes made in ’92 due to youth would not bias 
the opinion of the Association in dealing with the college as 
corrected in ’93; the corrections were the re-organization of 
the college to a two-year course consisting of six months 
each, and a more thorough matriculation examination ; also 
the addition of more qualified veterinary surgeons to the 
corps of instructors. 

After assuring the Society that it was his intention, and 
the intention of all interested, to bring it up to the standard 
of the immediate competing colleges, he was asked to re- 
tire that the Association could have unhampered freedom 
to express their earnest views on this subject, and after con- 
siderable discussion it was decided to lay the matter on the 
table for the semi-annual meeting in July. 

Election of officers was next in order. 

The chair, in calling for nominations for President, hesiaibe 
to his feet Dr. Stull, who, in a very neat speech on the special 
merits of Dr. |}. F. Cloud, of Richmond, our worthy Secre- 
tary, placed his name in nomination for this honored position ; 
he then being elected by acclamation. 

Dr. Stull, of South Bend, was elected for Vice-President 
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without a dissenting vote; for Secretary Dr. J. H. Honan, of a 
Hammond. Dr. F. A. Balser, of New Castle, re-elected as : 
Treasurer. Board of Censors, Drs. Wallace, Langtry and ae 
Stauffer. Committee on Arrangements, Drs. Meyer, Mabee 
and Fitch. Committee on Programme, Drs. Honan, Cham- 
berlain and Pate. Drs. Bell, Stull and Balser retained as 4 x 
Legislative Committee. | 

All the standing committees being appointed, then <i oo 
journed to meet Thursday morning at 8 o'clock. a 


On reconvening Thursday morning, under the head of ig 
miscellaneous, a few bills for stationery were taken up and - 
allowed. 

The chair then called on Dr. Chamberlain to read ida 
paper on “Tuberculosis,” by Dr. Boor, who, by forceofcircum- 
stances, was prevented from being present. The paper was 
full of interesting points showing the author to be thorough- 
ly conversant with the subject, dwelling particularly on the 
point of its communicability from animal to man. The very 
spirited discussion that followed the reading of this paper a . 
showed the keenest interest the veterinarians of to-day have + 
in this disease that is now eliciting the interest of the pathol. _ 
ogist over the civilized world. Following this was a paper 
on “ Actinomycosis,” which was well discussed. is 

The Legislative Committee was ordered to draft abillon 
veterinary legislation to be presented to the next meeting for 
consideration. As this subject will be discussed, every 
qualified veterinarian in the State should attend this meeting © 
if possible. 

The meeting then adjourned to meet at Indianapolis, in | 
July 1894. 


J. H. Honan, Secretary. 
J. E. CLoup, President. 


‘ILLINOIS STATE VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION.* 
The eleventh annual meeting was held at the Sherman 
House, Chicago, November 22d and 23d, 1893. 0a 


* Crowded out of January issue for lack of room. 
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Meeting was called to order by President Dr. S. S. Baker. 
The roll being called the following members responded to 
their names: 

Drs. A G. Alverson, A. H. Baker, S.S. Baker, James Bond, 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 
The President then read his annual address. 

The Treasurer’s report showed a balance on hand of $30.47. 

The following committees then reported through their 
chairmen: Committee on Legislation, International Congress 
Entertainment Committee, and Committee on Certificate of 
Membership. 

On motion the various reports were accepted, and the 
committees discharged. 

Moved by Dr. Alverson, seconded by Dr. Walker, that the 
rules be suspended for the time being, and applications for 
membership be received. Carried. 

The following names were presented for membership: 

Dr. Lawrence Campbell, Chicago, 1892, 67 West Monroe 
Street, Chicago; Dr. J. Willmington, Chicago. 1891, Lake 
Villa, Illinois; Dr. John L. Tyler, Chicago, 1891, Chebanse, 
Illinois. The foregoing gentlemen were then elected to mem- 
bership by acclamation. 

Bills to the amount of forty-one dollars and eighty cents 
($41.80) were audited and ordered paid. 

It was moved by Dr. Walker, seconded by Dr. Martin, that 
an entertainment fund be established and that the balance of 
thirty dollars from entertainment fund of the International 
Congress be placed therein. Carried. 

_ Meeting adjourned to November 23d. 


Meeting called to order at 12 by the Presi. 
dent. 

Correspondence from absent members was read regretting 
their inability to be present. 

Dr. Martin was then called upon for his paper on ‘‘ Some 


Remote Ancestors of the Horse.” 


of 


W. J. Martin, J. F. Ryan, John Scott, R. J. Withers, M. Wil- 
son, R. G. Walker. = 
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Dr. Steddom being absent, the Secretary read his paper . 


Meeting adjourned till 2 P. M. 


Upon re-convening Dr. Alverson read his paper on “ Symp- 
oms and Treatment of Diseases following Parturition.” * 7 : 
The Secretary then read Dr. Wingate’s on 


turia.” 

Dr. Wilson then read his paper on “ Fever.” aes ested 

Dr. Scott taking the chair, the President read his paper o 
“Distemper in the Dog.” 

Election of officers was declared to be the next order of 
business, resulting in the following being elected to the various 
offices: President, Dr. John Scott, Peoria, Illinois; Vice- 
President, Dr. R. G. Walker, Chicago, Illinois ; Secretary, 
Matthew Wilson, Mendota, Illinois; Treasurer, A.G. Alver- 
son, Bloomington, Illinois; Censors, Drs.S.S. Baker, R.J. 
Withers and John L. Tyler. 

President Scott then taking the chair, appointed the fol- a 
lowing standing committees : 

Committee on Programme, Drs. John Scott, ex-officio, M. | 
Wilson, ex-officio, J. T. Nattress, J. F. Ryan and G. Z. Barnes. 

Committee on Arrangements: Dr. R.G. Walker, ex-officio, 
Drs. A. Babb, S. S. Baker, C. D. Hartman. - 

Committee on Membership: Dr. A. H. Baker, Dr. N. I. e 
Stringer, Dr. W. S. Wingate. aa: 

Moved by Dr. S.S. Baker, seconded by Dr. Tyler, that 
the following names be stricken from the roll for not conforming 
to the rules and regulations of the Association, and that the 
Secretary be instructed to notify them to that effect: 

Dr. F. N. Bergin, Dr. M. Cushing, Dr. F. J. McMahon, Dr. 
J. H. Hill, Dr. J. Y. Lohman, Dr. A. J. McGuire, Dr. John | 
Newton, Dr. P. Quitman, Dr. H. Thompson, Dr. L. C. Tiffany. ‘ee 
Motion carried. 

Notice was given by Dr. S. S. Baker of an addition to the 
by-laws to the effect that no member shall be eligible to vote 
except his dues are paid up to date. sisheig * 


ae * The papers read at this s meeting will appear in our Mareh i issue. nie me ae | 
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e Medical Association was held December 12, 1893. 
_ Raynor, Hoskins, J. R. Hart, W.H. Hart and Geentner ; also 


| as read and approved. 


_ giving the matter to Board of Censors for coming year, Drs. 
" James B. Raynor, Hoskins and W. W. Hart. : 
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It was moved and seconded that no duplicates of certificates 
be given, nor any issued to any one who is in arrears for dues. 


Carried. 
Moved and seconded that the Secretary be instructed to 


_ have slips printed annually containing names of members and C 
location. Carried. C 
A vote of thanks was tendered the retiring officers, also one th 
_ to the essayists and to the proprietors of the hotel for their ar 
accommodation. B 
The meeting adjourned until February, 1894, to come cl 
a _ together at the call of the committee, in Springfield, Illinois. sa 
Witson, M.R.C.V.S., vi 


KEYSTONE VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 
The regular monthly meeting of the Keystone Veterinary 


, The meeting was called to order by the President, Dr. 
Charles T. There answered rollcall Drs. James B. 


O 


Dr. H. J. McClellan, of Lansdowne, Pa., applicant for mem- 
bership was present. The minutes of the previous meeting 


_ The Board of Censors who were appointed at the last meet- 
ing to look after the prothonotary officer to make necessary 
changes in his mode of registering, reported through Dr. 
Hoskins that they had interviewed the clerk in the office of 
the prothonotary, who has charge of the register as to the 


perms memo 


_ changes made in the profession, and found, according to his 


~ records, that none had occurred; he informed him that several 
_had occurred and that they would notify him of all changes 
- that had occurred and that would occur hereafter, so that he 
would be able to keep proper record of the same. It was 
we and seconded that the resignation of Dr. H. B. Felton 
be laid over until next meeting, to give Secretary time to look 
over previous minutes to see if it had been accepted, before 


| 
| 


_ tion to be held at Morristown, N. J., December 14, 1893. 


_ called to order by the vice-president, Dr. H. F. Spencer. 
Upon roll-call the following gentlemen responded to their 
names, viz.: 


_ bald. The minutes of the previous meeting were read and 2 
approved. = 


«showed the Association to be in a rather straitened con- 
_ dition financially, owing to the large amount of money 
_ paid out in the past year on expenses incurred in legislative 


- who are in arrears. 
accepted. 
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Dr. W. G. Kooker was elected delegate to represent the 
Association at the meeting of the New Jersey Medical Associae 


The applications of Drs. W. L. Rhoads and H. J. Mee 
Clellan, of Lansdowne, Pa., graduates of American Veterinary 
College, were reported favorably by Board of Censors, and 
they were elected unanimously. It was moved by Dr. Hoskins, 
and seconded by Dr. Geentner, that the Association request 
Board f Censors to draw up suitable resolutions of the Asso- 
ciation’s approval of that part of President Cleveland’s mes- 
sage relating to the merit system in the appointments of 
veterinary surgeons in the Bureau of Animal Industry, and of 
his efforts to stamp out contagious diseases. 

Adjourned to meet second Tuesday in January, 1894. 


CALIFORNIA STATE VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


On December 13th, 1893, the California Veterinary Medi- 
cal Association held its annual meeting at the State House 
Hotel, Sacramento, Cal. 

Owing to the absence of the president the meeting was 


Drs. Maclay, Orvis, McCollum, Spencer, Sr., 
Fox, Pierce, Williams, Hogarty and Archi- 


Spencer, Jr., 


The treasurer’s report was then read. The report 


matters, etc. The report also showed that there was consid- _ 
erable money standing out due the Association by members _ 
On motion by Dr. Fox. the report was 


The secretary’s report was then read. On motion by Dr. 
Orvis the report was accepted. 


| 
A 
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The board of examiners reported favorably on the names 
of the applicants for membership referred to them at last 
meeting, with the exception of |. B. Dalzeil, of San Fran- 
cisco. The board said that this applicant was a veterinary 
dentist and had not received a license from the State board 
of examiners, therefore was not eligible for membership. On 
- motion by Dr. Fox the board’s report was accepted, and upon 
motion by Dr. Pierce the applicants that were reccom- 
re - mended by the board of examiners were elected as active 
members of the Association. The names of those elected are 
as follows: Dr. H. Lemke, Bakersfield; Dr. A. Paterson, Dr. 
_H. Fabbi, Dr. A. Robin, San Francisco; Dr. G. F. Faulkner, 
4 Salinas; Dr. H. A. Forest, Santa Cruz; Dr. A. T. Williams, 
“Maysville; Dr. H. R. Jackson and J. J. Hogarty, Oakland ; 
_ Dr. D. J. H. Eddy, Stockton. 

_ The board of directors reported favorably and recom- 
mended the adoption of the proposed amendment to the 
constitution and by-laws referred to them at last meeting. 

On motion by Dr. Maclay the board’s report was accepted, 
and the amendments as recommended were adopted. 

On motion by Dr. Maclay the secretary was instructed to 
procure printed copies of the constitution and by-laws as 
amended, and that he be empowered to draw on the treasurer 
for the amount necessary for same. 

The secretary then read a communication from Dr. R. H. 

- Power, Stockton, in which he stated that he desired to with- 
draw from the Association. 

On motion by Dr. Fox, Dr. Power’s resignation was 
accepted. 

Several communications from absent members were read 
by the secretary expressing regrets for being unable to attend 
the meeting. 

The chair declared that nominations for officers for the en- 
suing year were in order, because at last meeting it was 
impossible to find a member who was willing to accept the 
office of secretary. Dr. Maclay nominated Dr. R. A. Archi- 
bald for secretary, whereupon, on motion by Dr. Orvis, the 
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The secretary was then requested to read the results of 
the nomination which were as follows: President, Dr. H. 
A. Spencer, San Jose ; vice-president, Dr. Ward B. Rowland, 
Passadena; secretary, Dr. R. A. Archibald, Sacramento , 
treasurer, Dr. D. F. Fox, Sacramento; board of examiners, 
Drs. Maclay, Egan, Orvis, Whittlesey and Rowland; board 
of directors, the several officers of the Association. 

Dr. Fox moved, seconded by Dr. Orvis, that the newlv 
elected president take his seat. Carried. _ 

The newly elected president, upon taking his seat, made a te 
few appropriate and well-chosen remarks. He thanked the ee 
members for the great honor they had done him, and 
promised to do all in his power to make the meetings inter- Be, 
esting and instructive, and in that way seinoagd the interests of a 
the Association. 

He deplored the lack of attendance at the meetings and 
said he would leave no stone unturned to bring the members 
of the veterinary profession in the State of California together 
and have them work hand-in-hand for the advancement of the 
profession in this great and glorious State. an 

Under the head of “reading of papers, etc., and discus- % 
sions,” the secretary was called upon to read a few notes he ee 
had prepared, his subject being, “ The Excision of the Thyro- 
arytenoidean Ligament and a portion of the Arytenoid Carti- 
lage for Roaring.” 

Before reading his esssay, the essayist extended a cordial 
invitation to the members to witness the operation of laryn- | ; 
gotomy as performed by him at 9g A. M. next day. ¥ aA 4 

The essayist went on to describe his method of perform. oe 
ing the operation; he also noted the chief differences be- 
tween Prof. Fleming’s operation and the operation as 
performed by him. 

The paper was followed by an interesting discussion. 

Dr. Orvis criticised the operation as performed by the 
essayist in every detail; he said he was unwilling at that time 
to admit that the essayist’s method was preferable to the 
Fleming method. He said he had performed the Fleming . 
operation and had failed to find any of the bad results men- 
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tioned by the essayist follow the operation. At the same 
time, owing to lack of experience in this matter, he was not 
prepared to condemn the operation as performed. 

Dr. Maclay stated that the subject of “ Laryngotomy ” 
was one in which he had not had much experience, but he 
agreed with the essayist in that Fleming’s method had not 
been successful. He complimented the essayist very highly 
on the originality of his remarks; he said he believed that 
the matter could be more thoroughly discussed after they 
had witnessed the essayist perform the operation. 

The essayist, in defending his paper, gave his reasons for 
believing his method of operating to be superior to the Flem- 
ing method; he produced a dried larynx of a horse, and 
pointed out on the specimen where he believed Prof. Fleming 
erred when he performed the operation. 

Dr. Orvis then arose, and said that if the operation as per- 
formed by the essayist was followed by beneficial results, he 
was willing to admit that it was superior to the Fleming 
method. He said this was a subject in which he was greatly 
interested, and that he would like to have it discussed by 
every member present. 

Dr. Maclay said that as no one present knew much about 
the operation it was useless to discuss it. 

Dr. Orvis desired to know how we were to learn anything 
about this operation unless we discuss it, as it was very sel- 
dom we could procure a roarer to operate on. Also that we 
have to rely on these discussions to gain knowledge on this 
subject, as there was no literature on it. 

After the subject matter had been discussed by most of 
the members present, the President closed with a few remarks. 
He agreed with Dr. Maclay that the subject could be dis- 
cussed more thoroughly after they had witnessed the opera- 
tion. He said the essayist was to be commended for the 
originality of his revision of this operation, inasmuch as he 
had given us food for study and reflection, and which, if we 
determine itto be the best mode of procedure, certainly re- 
duces the magnitude of the operation and simplifies it, also 
unquestionably makes recovery more rapid. 
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Z Dr. Maclay moved that the meeting adjourn to meet next 
day at 3 P.M. The motion was seconded by Dr. Fox and a 
SACRAMENTO, CAL., December 14th, 1893. 
‘a On the above date, at 9 A.M., the members of the California 
a State Veterinary Medical Association assembled at the 
| Sacramento Veterinary Hospital to witness the operation of 
y laryngotomy, demonstrated by Dr. R. A. Archibald. He 
. performed the operation after the method described by him 


‘i in his essay. The members were unanimously pleased with 
1 his manner of operating, and all expressed a conviction that 
if the operation was followed by beneficial results it was a 
superior method of operating to that described by Fleming. 
The members then witnessed Dr. Orvis perform the oper- 
ation of ovariotomy ona bitch. The members complimented 
the operator on the skillful manner in which he performed 


r: The meeting re-convened at 3 P.M. The President, Dr. 

H. A. Spencer, called the meeting to order. 

Business was resumed by the reading of an interesting 
paper on “Glanders,” by Dr. C. B. Orvis. He gave a de- 
scription of the disease and cited a number of cases which he 
believed had recovered from this fatal malady. He also 
advanced the idea that one attack of glanders rendered an 
immunity from a second attack. He also stated that it was 
his belief that horses who apparently recovered, and did not 
show any symptoms of the disease for one year, had fully re- et 
covered and he would pronounce such a horse sound. He 
closed with the reading of an item from the AMERICAN 
VETERINARY REVIEW, which gave an account of a sponta- 
neous recovery of a horse, written by a Russian veterinarian. 

Dr. McCollum said he did not believe glanders could be 
cured. He cited a number of cases in support of his belief. 
He said, in those so-called cases of spontaneous recovery, the 
germ is latent in the animal's system and well developed when 
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the animal is exposed to hardships. He cited an instance of 
an animal that was supposed to have recovered, and that 
changed hands a great many times and finally after a lapse of 
five years died from acute glanders; he and a brother practi- 
tioner visited the different places where the animal had been 
kept, and they found that said case was the cause of seven- 
teen deaths among horses. 

The Secretary said that although he was unwilling at 
the present time to say that glanders could be cured, he was 
of the opinion that the few cases that would succumb to treat- 
ment would not compensate for the risk run in letting these 
so-called cases of spontaneous recovery run at large. He 
believed these cases to be more dangerous to a community 
than cases which showed more aggravated symptoms, as 
they would be less liable to cause suspicion. He cited a 
number of cases to show that these cases were very danger- 
ous to any community. He said this was a matter which 
would be advisable to keep from the public, as there was a — 
great many people who would take advantage of the knowl- 
edge of the fact that horses affected with glanders may re- 
cover and make it very unpleasant for those whose duty it 
was to condemn and destroy these cases. 

Dr. Maclay said the time was come to have some one 
appointed to look after these matters, this person to be paid | 
a salary sufficiently large so he could afford to do his duty. _ 
It was impossible for us to do our duty the way these mat- | 
ters are arranged at the present time. In support of this — 
statement he cited an instance. Supposing a member of this "i 
Association in passing down the street sees a horse affected — 
with glanders tied to a hitching-post; his duty as a man and 
citizen in that case would be to have the owner of thisanimal _ 
arrested; but what would be the consequence? He would 
lose the custom and friendship of that man and allhisfriends. 
The time is come to appoint one who could afford to make __ 
enemies in such cases. ery 

The essayist said he did not want to advance the theory _ 
that glanders was curable, but he mentioned these casesin 
order to provoke a discussion. 
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The Secretary asked the essayist if he had ever used 
mallein in these supposed recovered cases. He believed that 


if these cases that had been affected with glanders were sub- 


jected to a test with mallein they would develop the disease. 
He cited a number of cases in support of his idea. The 


_ essayist said he had never used mallein in these cases. Dr. 


McCollum said he believed that the use of mallein was 
invaluable in the diagnosis of glanders, especially in these mild 
cases. 

Dr. Fox mentioned a case of glanders in a human being. 
A man in Monterey County, who refused to destroy some 
horses condemned by him, contracted the disease and died. 
He again examined the stock belonging to this man, and 
found a great number had contracted the disease since his 
former examination. 

The Secretary cited a number of cases in which human 
beings had contracted the disease. He said it was his belief 
that a great many people died from glanders that we never 
hear of because there were so many physicians who would 
not recognize the disease when they saw it. 

Dr. Pierce related a case in which he showed how a 
simple case may spread the disease to a community. He 
said gypsies and horse traders were the means of carrying 
the disease from place to place. 

The President closed the discussion by relating a case of 
a black horse which was brought to his hospital showing a 
very mild case of glanders. He used mallein and sent the 
animal home. Next day he visited the horse and found him 
nearly dead. The owner told him that the animal had 
suffered terribly since he brought him from the hospital, and 
that he had rigors every hour or so. He also mentioned a 
case where he had condemned twenty-one horses on a ranch 
belonging to Mr. D. Murphy. Six months after he again 


examined the stock and found seven cases. After both 
- examinations he had the premises thoroughly disinfected. 


The fences, barns, ete., were whitewashed. The disease 


confined itself to the working horses, and the horses running 


in the pasture had escaped the ravages of the disease. The 
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cause of this he believed was that the germs of the disease 
__ were distributed through the barns and stables only. 
; On motion by Dr. Fox, the meeting adjourned to meet 
i that evening at 7:30 P. M. 
The meeting of the California State Veterinary Medical 
- Association convened at 7:30 P.M. The meeting was called 
to order by the President, Dr. H. A. Spencer. 
_ The President called upon Dr. Maclay to entertain the 
ipitiines with a paper. Dr. Maclay arose and said that his 
paper was entitled “The Relation of Animal Diseases to the 
_ Public Health.” Before reading the paper he stated that he 
os had tried to make his essay as concise as possible, but that 
it was impossible to deal with the subject without writing an 
_ extensive treatise. He warned the members that it would 
“3 take him about an hour to read the paper, and that if any of 
_ them were tired they had better leave before he began to 
read. He went on to read his essay, which proved to be one 
; of the most interesting and instructive papers that had ever 
_ been read before the Association. He mentioned the follow- 
ing diseases, viz.: Trichinosis, hog cholera, trenia medeoca- 
_nellata, eczema, epizootica, tuberculosis, anthrax, anthracoid 
_ diseases, glanders, etc., giving a description of each disease, 
also detailing the different methods of preventing and eradi- 
cating them. Hethen went on and described the popular 
methods of regulating sanitation and protecting the public 
from the ravages of these diseasesin the State. He reviewed 
the laws pertaining to these matters, pointing out where the 
laws were inadequate to controlthem. He said the Governor 
_ should be empowered to select a commission of veterinarians 
_ and lawyers to draft proper laws and regulations for the 
purpose of suppressing contagious diseases. A state veter- 
inarian or inspector-general should be appointed to look after 
these matters, and enforce laws passed by the legislature. 
The position should not, as is generally the case, be filled by 
those whose only recommendation is a political pull. It was 
true some of these diseases do not exist in the State at the 
present time, yet we never know when they may be intro- 
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_ duced here, and that we should be prepared for them when 
_ they do come. He reviewed the condition of San Francisco, 
_ Qakland, Sacramento, Los Angeles and other large cities 
from a sanitary standpoint. He cited numerous instances 
where these diseases had been transmitted to the human 
_ family. He closed with a few remarks on the injurious 
effects to be got from eating the flesh of animals which had 
been killed while suffering from sporadic diseases, such as 
_actinomycosis, puerperal fever, etc. 

The president opened the discussion with a few well- 
_ chosen remarks. He complimented the essayist very highly 
onthe able manner in which he had treated this matter. He 

: said it was a cause of grief that a paper so comprehensive 
and so carefully prepared should have been listened to by so 
few. He wished the matter could be laid before every legis- 

lator. He was glad of the privilege of listening to the paper. 
/-_ Dr. McCollum said this was only one of a number of 

splendid papers on various subjects that had been read before 
_the Association. It was a magnificent production, and one on 
_ which the public should have its eyes opened. He had been 
_ at the slaughter-house and seen diseased animals slaughtered 
and hung up beside healthy carcasses, and he had seen calves 
from diseased cows killed and sold in the markets, also sheep 
_ whose bodies were covered with scab. Yet he said that if 
-amember of this Association was to go to his local board of 
health or county supervisors and ask them to appoint a com- 
_ petent man to look after these matters, they would imagine 
he was looking for a job and he would get no credit or satis- 
faction for asking it for the sake of his fellow-beings. 

The secretary said he felt it his duty to compliment the 
essayist on the able and masterly manner in which he had 
treated this subject. He also thanked the essayist for the 
pleasure he had received in listening to his paper. He in- 
tended, before the meeting adjourned, to move that the Asso- 
ciation instruct the secretary to have copies of the paper 
printed and a copy be sent to each and every member of the 
Association and tothe members of the State and local boards 
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‘ On the subject of tuberculosis, he said that from what he 
_ had read and what little experience he had had on this mat- 
ter he had come to the conclusion that tuberculosis was a 

_ disease peculiar to the bovine, and that the germ of tubercu- 


ie _ losis had greater difficulty in maintaining itself in the human 


_ family than in the bovine. In support of his theory he cited 
instances in certain countries where the inhabitants do not 
use the meat and milk of cattle tuberculosls was an unknown 
_ disease; but after the introduction of cattle into these coun- 
tries the disease became common among the natives. He 
believed that civilization was the greatest propagator of 
disease known tohim. You often see a healthy man and 
_ wife with three or four children, one or two of these children 
are puny little beings, while the others are strong and 
healthy; if you investigate the matter you will find in every 
instance that at the time the mother gave birth to these puny 
children she was so circumstantiated that she was unable to 
nurse these puny children, but brought them up on cow’s 
milk, and it generally happened that she secured the milk 
_ from a Jersey cow, which breed of cows he believed that 
_ fifty per cent. were affected with tuberculosis. He also be- 
lieved that twenty-five per cent. of the dairy cattle in this 
_ State were affected with tuberculosis. 
| He mentioned a case where there were twenty horses 
affected with glanders dumped into the Sacramento river a 
short time ago, this being the source from which the people 
of Sacramento obtained their drinking water. He mentioned 
7 a case of anthrax he had seen a short time ago, in which the 
horse had contracted the disease from drinking water from a 


- _ stream which flowed through a slough in which some cattle 
who had died from anthrax had been dumped some time 


before. 
ie Se Dr. Fox cited a number of cases of glanders he had investi- 
gated when he was county inspector of Monterey County. 
Dr. Spencer, Jr., mentioned a case of glanders in a man. 
- Dr. McCollum mentioned a case where he saw a man suffer- 
ing from trichinosis; he said it was one of the most loathsome 
_ sights he had ever witnessed. 
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There was considerable discussion had on the subject, all 
tending to the same point, that there should be some steps 
taken to prevent the transmission of these diseases to the 
human family. 

Under the head of new business the Secretary moved, 
seconded by Dr. Fox, that the Secretary be instructed to 
have copies of Dr. Maclay’s paper printed, and that a copy of 
it be sent to each member of the Association, and a copy be 
sent to the members of the State Board of Health and local 
boards of health, and that an assessment of one dollar be 
levied to defray the expense of printing same. Carried. 

The President appointed the following gentlemen to pre- © 
pare essays and read them at the next meeting, viz., Drs. 
Fox, Spencer,.Jr., Whittlesey and Prince. 

In connection with this the President made a few remarks; 
he said that when he appointed a member to read an essay he | 
intended that he should read a paper. On motion by Dr. 
Fox, a vote of thanks was tendered the essayists for the able 
manner in which they had entertained the meeting. 

There being no further business before the meeting it 
adjourned to meet in San Francisco, March 11th, 1894, at 
the Baldwin Hotel. 
ARCHIBALD, Secretary, 


ONTARIO VETERINARY ASSOCIATION. 

The annual meeting of this Association was held in the 
Veterinary College, Toronto, Thursday, December 2!Ist, 1893. 
The President, Mr. John Wende, of Buffalo, N. Y., in the 
chair. In his opening address, Mr. Wende spoke with much 
feeling of his gratification at being placed in the honorable 
position he occupied, and he impressed on the members pres- 
ent the advantages of associations of the various profes- 
sions, and indeed of all the callings in life, and of their meet- 
ing for mutual improvement and discussion. 

The Secretary’s, Registrar’s, Treasurer’s and Auditor's 
reports were received and adopted. Be 

Mr. John Wende read an interesting paper on “ Pyosep- _ 
” commonly called joint ill in foals. He mentioned 
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the different names by which it was known, and the various 


=a itis He fully described the symptons, also the post-mortem 
: _ appearances produced by emboli in the capillaries of the 

_ viscera. He mentioned that “ peroius urachus,” through fre- 

quent, was not invariably present. It isa very serious disease. 
_ Healso gave the line of treatment he adopted. 

i Messrs A. Crowforth, W. J. Wilson and others took part 

in the discussion that followed. 

In a discussion in which Mr. C. Elliott, Major Lloyd, Mr. 

_ Quinn and others took part it was ultimately suggested that 

. the Council of Arts should send representatives to attend at 

__ the examinations of the Ontario Veterinary College. 

_ Adiscussion then took place on certain parties advertising 
as teaching veterinary dentistry and granting diplomas as 
veterinary dentists; and a resolution was passed that a com- 
mittee be formed to frame a resolution strongly condemning 
such parties for issuing their so-called veterinary dental 
diplomas, the resolution to be presented to the Provinicial 
Secretary and to its crown attorney, who were to be inter- 
viewed on the subject. 

Moved by Mr. O'Neil, seconded by Major Lloyd and 
carried, that a motion of condolence be forwarded to the 
widow of the late Mr. Hand, of Alliston, an old and respected 
member of this Association, expressing deep feelings of sym- 
pathy with her in her sad bereavement. 

The question of contagious pleuro-pneumonia in cattle 
then came up, and a resolution was moved by Mr. C. Elliott, 
seconded by Mr. W. H. Wilson, “ That no contagious pleuro- 
pneumonia exists at the present time, neither has that disease 
ever made its appearance in Ontario. Carried unanimously. 

Mr. John Wende gave a short account of his attendance at 
the United States Veterinary Congress at Chicago. 

Moved by Mr. W. J. Wilson, seconded by Mr. A. Crow- 
forth, and carried, that all the directors read a paper at the 
next of the 
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ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF THE AMERICAN VETERINARY 


The following new members were duly elected: Mr. W. 
McGuire, D.V.S., of Shawville, Que.; Mr. A. Crowforth, 
V.S., of Lockport, N. Y.; and Mr. C. S. Holter, V.S., és. i 
Mount Albert, Ont. 

The officers for the following year are: Messrs. W. Burns, | 
V.S., King, President; G. L. Robson, V.S., Manchester, Ist Ss 
Vice; H. Hopkins, V.S., Green River, 2nd Vice; C. H. 
Sweetapple, V.S., Toronto, Secretary; M. Cowan, V.S. | 
Galt, Treasurer. Directors, Messrs. J. Wende, D. Hamilton, _ 
J. F. Quinn, N. Gibb, W. J. Wilson, S. S. Holder, A. Crow- 
forth and N. Steele. Auditors, Messrs. C. Elliott andJ.D. | 
O’Neil. Messrs. J. H. Wilson and J. D. O'Neil were 
appointed representatives to the Western Fair Association. __ 
Mr. N. Cowan was appointed representative to the Central — “a 


COLLEGE. 

The annual meeting of the Alumni Association of the _ 
American Veterinary College willbe held in the lecture room 
of the college, 139 and 141 West 54th Street, New York City, — 
on Tuesday, March 20th, 1894, at 11 A.M. Meeting of the | 
Executive Committee at 10 A.M. The annual dinner will be 
held after the commencement, which takes place on that day. 


All alumni of the college are cordially invited to be present. 
E. L. VoLGENAN, D.V.S., Sec’y. 


NEW GRADUATES. 

The Christmas examinations of the Ontario Veterinary 
College were concluded on Thursday, December 21. The 
Board of Examiners is composed of prominent veterinary 
surgeons practicing in Canada and the United States. The 
following gentlemen were awarded diplomas: Irwin W. 
Drinkwater, Rochester, N. Y.; Thomas Flood, Stanley, N. Y.,; 
Thomas A. Graham, Claremont, Ont.; F. J. Hassard, East 
Caledon, Ont.; Charles V. Hedges, Circleville, O.; Matthias 
H. Kuhl, Neenah, Wis,; William Longenecker, Lititz, Pa,; 
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Auburn, Ont.; M. H. Moore, Listowel, Ont.; Samuel Emery 
Moyer, Easton, Pa.; Coleman Nockolds, Abilene, Tex.: Henry 
Nunn, Bolton, Ont.; Herbert S. Perley, Ottawa, Ont.; Argo 
Raymond, Tilsonburg, Ont.; William Readhead, Corning Ia,; 
Howard L. Stein, Kutztown, Pa.; Geo. R. Stewart, Arkona, 
Ont.; W. B. Telfer, Lowville, Ont. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


LAMBERTVILLE, N. J. December 2, 1893. 
Editor American Veterinary Review ; 

I noticed your advertisement in the American Agricultur- 
ist, and take this opportunity to write you, saying that Lam- 
bertville, N. J., needs a good, first-class veterinary surgeon ; 
for. such there isa grand opening, none within six miles, and 
I think there is one thousand horses and mules within a radius 
of three miles of this place, beside great numbers of cows, 
sheep and swine. 

It is a fine farming country on both sides of the Delaware 
River. Lambertville is sixteen miles north of Trenton, N. J., 
4,500 inhabitants, with New Hope, Pa., 1,500 on the opposite 
side of the river, connected by bridges. 

If you have in your mind a first-class, talented veterinary 
surgeon (who has had some experience preferred), a good 

- moral man, for such there is a fine opportunity, and the 
citizens would appreciate him. If you know of such a per- 
son, and he would like to come, and will come and see the 
place, I will take great pleasure in introducing him to the 
people, and do all I can to promote his cause, and I have 
friends here who would be pleased for sucha man to locate 
here. I have no ax to grind, but have horses, and feel the 
need of a veterinary surgeon. The people are compelled to 
send six miles for one when needed. Can you point out, and 
fill the bill. Thought you might have graduated such a 
man at the head of his class, that could come. Advise me 
and favor. Yours truly, 


ALFRED B. HOLCOMBE. 
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